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“PROPOSALS FOR AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT” 


Ernest De Witt Burton was a great lover of word study, and as a 
New Testament lexicographer he was incomparable. In his teaching 
he was never happier than when explaining some significant Pauline 
passage or an important teaching of Jesus according to his own meth- 
od of grammatical and logical exegesis. To follow the workings of 
his mind in such a process was as exciting as to follow ‘“‘a scout mak- 
ing his first reconnaissance in an unmapped country’’—to quote one 
of Dr. Burton’s own figures. 

Ever and again in his busy career he reverted with fresh enthu- 
siasm to the philological type of research. Two monographs, pri- 
vately printed while he was a professor in Newton Theological Insti- 
tution, indicate the solid linguistic foundations that he was laying 
for the work of New Testament interpretation. The first was his 
Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New Testament Greek, a treatise 
that was later enlarged and was further supplemented by his Notes on 
New Testament Grammar. He did not, however, realize his ambition 
to expand these preliminary studies into a complete grammar of the 
Greek New Testament. His other significant early publication was a 
monograph on The Study of New Testament Words in which he dis- 
cussed the principles that should guide such investigation, and illus- 
trated his discussion by sketching an outline for an inductive study 
of metanoed and metamelomat. 

On coming to the University of Chicago in the early nineties Pro- 
fessor Burton instituted in his seminars and in the New Testament 
Club various co-operative projects in philological research. These 
culminated in the proposal to compile a dictionary of the English 
New Testament. Writing to a group of his former students under 
the date of March 31, 1898, Dr. Burton said: 

I have for some time had in mind the preparation and publication of a Dic- 
tionary of the English New Testament which should do for English students, as 
nearly as possible, what Thayer’s Lexicon does for Greek students. In my at- 


tempts to teach the English New Testament I have always been most seriously 
hampered by the lack of any dictionary which students ignorant of Greek could 
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use. The ordinary Bible Dictionary does not meet the case at all. It defines only 
concrete, material terms. The most important words, such as faith, righteous- 
ness, holiness, light, are not defined. Nor is there any book known to me which 
gives the student adequate definitions of the words in their biblical sense. A 
book of moderate compass giving in clear English the New Testament meanings 
of all New Testament words, save those that easily define themselves, would 
meet a great need. And I may add that in some points it might easily improve 
upon Thayer’s Lexicon and by a simple plan which I have in mind be made very 
serviceable even to Greek students. 

The conclusion of the letter indicates that at the time Professor 
Burton expected to have the manuscript of the dictionary ready for 
the printers within a year and to have the volume on the market at 
the opening of the new century. Under the circumstances it is most 
unfortunate that the plan did not materialize at that time. Such a 
dictionary appearing when interest in lexicographical study was at 
its highest would have been most welcome and would have had years 
of usefulness. But ill health, a trip to Europe, work on the Univer- 
sity Library Commission, and the publication of half-a-dozen im- 
portant scholarly volumes prevented the author from carrying out 
his purpose at the opportune time. 

Dr. Burton was already hard at work on the opus magnum of his 
lifetime, the Commentary on Galatians. This operated, on the one 
hand, to defer the dictionary project as a whole for a full two dec- 
ades. But, on the other hand, his Galatians research, which was dis- 
tinctly of a philological character, served to advance his study of 
particular terms prominent in the Pauline vocabulary. 

The Commentary proper was practically complete in 1908 when 
Professor Burton went on his first educational mission to the Orient. 
At four or five places, however, there remained gaps in his comments 
because he had not been able to make the underlying lexicographical 
studies. Immediately on his return from the Far East he plunged into 
this work—and the publication of his Commentary was delayed for 
another decade. The finest fruits of this research were represented in 
a unique treatise published in 1918 under the title Spirit, Soul, and 
Flesh. The author’s results—and they were all but purely negative 
—were summarized in a single sentence at the end of the treatise; but 
before that sentence could be written the author exacted from him- 
self a complete investigation of the usage of these terms in Greek and 
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Hebrew literature from the earliest times until 180 A.D. More com- 
prehensively the results of this decade of lexicographical study were 
incorporated in the Commentary itself in the form of detached notes 
on leading terms in Paul’s vocabulary. This Appendix more than 
any other single feature of the book makes it the peerless volume in 
the ‘International Critical Series.” 

When the Commentary was finally published in 1920, Dr. Burton 
turned back to the English dictionary project temporarily aban- 
doned twenty years before. He mapped out for himself a publication 
program covering the period up to his expected retirement from ac- ° 
tive service in 1926 and calling for the publication of one volume a 
year during the interim. Three of the series appeared on schedule 
time: the Greek Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels in 1920, Christian 
Education in China in 1922, A Source Book for the Teaching of Jesus 
in 1923. The fourth volume, which was also to deal with the teaching 
of Jesus and to be a companion volume to the Source Book, exists 
only in a number of typewritten sheets and some in long hand filed 
away in the author’s manuscript case. The fifth volume was to be 
the English dictionary. 

In order to assure its completion Dr. Burton secured in 1920 the 
co-operation of two expert lexicographers. They divided between 
themselves the New Testament words beginning with the letter a 
and initiated the work of definition immediately. The main features 
of the plan as the author finally conceived it are best summarized in 
the following ‘‘Proposals” quoted from a manuscript dated October 
251020, 

1. It is proposed to prepare a Dictionary which on the basis of a thorough 
study of the Greek shall give to English readers of ordinary intelligence the exact 
meanings of the English words in our Revised New Testament. While not intend- 
ed for Greek scholars, it will aim to be of so sound and thorough scholarship as 
to surpass in this respect any existing lexicon of the New Testament. 

2. It will not be a dictionary of the Bible like Hasting’s, but a lexicon like 
Thayer’s, only of English words. 

3. It will include all words in the Revised New Testament except those com- 
mon words which are obviously self-defining. In particular it will include all 
terms of theological and ethical significance, all legal terms, personal and geo- 
graphical terms, and the leading prepositions and conjunctions. 

4. The form of each article will be that of a dictionary—not a discussion of 
the subject, but a definition of the word. 
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s. If a word has but one meaning the article will consist simply of a brief 
statement of that meaning, with illustrations as indicated below. 

6. When it has several meanings these will be stated in succession with prop- 
er notation clearly distinguishing them. If necessary to this list of meanings 
there may be prefixed a brief characterization of the word in general—as e.g., 
that it is a word whose usage is derived from the Old Testament or that it is a 
purely ethical word. But these preliminary statements should be brief and in- 
serted only when necessary and illuminating. 

7. Proper names will be briefly treated, identifying the person or persons 
referred to, or locating the place with a brief statement of history. 

8. Every definition should be illustrated by the quotation of one or two ex- 
amples; to these may be added references (without quotation) to other examples. 
When there are not more than ten instances under a given head, it will be best 
to include them all and add an—X~- to indicate that the list is complete. 

g. Discussion of particular passages will be included in cases of very special 
difficulty, and should be as brief as possible. 

10, At the end of each article references may be added to specially valuable 
discussions of the word or subject in literature probably accessible to the readers 
for whom the book is intended. 


For two years and more work was continued on the dictionary; 
but interruptions were frequent and definition never proceeded be- 
yond the letter a. When Professor Burton was elected to the presi- 
dency of the University of Chicago in 1923 the project finally came 
toan end. The editor does not know of any similar undertaking that 
is contemplated by any American scholar at the present time. 

The following Word Studies were prepared by Dr. Burton him- 
self for incorporation into the proposed dictionary. They were com- 
piled for the present publication from mimeographed sheets made 
ready for class use shortly before the author’s election to the Univer- 
sity presidency. Originally the Studies were issued in five different 
series to be utilized in as many different courses. As a result of this 
diversity of origin the Studies themselves exhibit a certain amount of 
variation, both in form and technique. No attempt has been made, 
however, to reduce them to uniformity. Instead the author’s latest 
work has been reproduced in every case precisely as he left it. 

Some of the articles here published give in plain English and in 
compact statement a summary of materials presented more in ex- 
tenso in the Appendix to the Commentary on Galatians. On the other 
hand, it should be noted that certain very important New Testa- 
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ment concepts are discussed here, but are not included in the Appen- 
dix. This applies to the religio-ethical ideas of repentance and for- 
giveness, the term “soul” with all its psychological implications, 
the very important title “Son of man,” and the more important es- 
chatological concept comprehended in the phrase “kingdom of 
God.” The latter study stands by itself as the one article in the se- 
ries that the author purposed to include in his book on the Teaching of 
Jesus. It is placed last in the present sequence as furnishing a fitting 
climax for the series. 

The editor rather than the author should be held responsible for 
the bibliographical notes at the end of each article, for the general 
Bibliography at the end of the book, and for the Index to passages 
cited. In the time-consuming task of editing he has had much valu- 
able assistance from two Fellows in the New Testament Depart- 
ment, Mr. E. A. Overton and Mr. A. A. Vazakas. Gratitude is also 
due to Dean Mathews, of the Divinity School, whose generous sup- 
port made the publication of these Studies possible. 

As a memorandum of a great scholarly project and as a contribu- 
tion to New Testament lexicography this collection of Word Studies 
is fittingly included in the ‘Historical and Linguistic Series” of 
which for twenty-five years Dr. Burton himself was editor. 

H. R. W. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
February 22, 1927 
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SIN 
A. THE NOUN 


The New Testament uses a number of different words to denote 
the kind of conduct which is disapproved. Some of them describe a 
particular kind of wrongdoing, as “‘murder” or “‘theft.”” Others refer 
to wrongdoing in general without reference to a specific kind of 
Se vena pene these are such words as ‘“‘transgression,”’ ‘‘of- 
fense,” “sin.” Of them all the most frequent and general term is 
“sin” igs tia). 

Etymologically this word means “‘a missing of the mark,” and 
though it is never used in this physical sense in the New Testament, 
it retains its original meaning to this extent that it always signifies 
conduct and character that do not conform to the standard, viz., 
that set by the will of God. 

Though the distinction is only formal it is important to observe 
that the word “‘sin” is used in two different ways, viz.: 

1. The committing of sin: the doing of that which is not in ac- 
cordance with the will of God, or not doing that which is so (see 
Rom. 6:1, “Shall we continue in sin?” i.e., in the committing of sin). 
In general, the word “sin” carries with it the idea of reponsibility 
and guilt (see Mark 3:29; John 15:22; Rom. 3:23). But Paul, spe- 
cifically basing responsibility on knowledge of truth against which 
one acts (Rom. 1:18), sometimes applies the term “sin” (personified 
or semi-personified) also to that hereditary tendency or practice for 
which men become responsible only when in the face of knowledge 
they continue the practice and make it their own (see Rom. 5:13; 
7:9). This usage does not occur in the gospels. 

2. Sin committed: the deed as distinguished from the doing of it. 
In this sense it may be used generically, specifically, or collectively: 
Matt. 1:21, “He shall save his people from their sins” (generic); 
Matt. 12:31, ‘‘Every sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men 
but the blasphemy against the Spirit shall not be forgiven” (specific) ; 
John 1:29, “Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 


world’’ (collective). 
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As respects the kind of actions which were regarded as sin, men 
of course differed in their opinion according to their ethical standard 
and definition of righteousness. Pharisaism tended to emphasize the 
external in its definition both of righteousness and sin, regarding as 
sinful the outward act which violated a specific statute. Jesus made 
no distinction between external and internal, but included both under 
the category of sins (see especially Mark 7:21). He did not find 
his standard of what was right and wrong in the statutes of the law 
but in some more ultimate criterion. Yet he does not expressly state 
any single principle of sin to which all sins may be reduced. We may 
roughly classify the acts and dispositions which he reproved and evi- 
dently included under the term “‘sin” as: 

a) Sins of the flesh and the sensual mind: fornication, adultery, encourage- 

ment of sensual thought 

6) Sins of conduct or attitude toward other men: theft, covetousness, ha- 

tred, lack of compassion, unwillingness to forgive 

c) Attitude toward truth: refusal to accept truth when it is presented, cap- 

tious demand for evidence, hypocrisy, and profession without deeds 

d) Attitude toward God: ingratitude, unwillingness to trust him 

Remembering that Jesus summed up all righteous action under 
the single term “‘love,”’ and observing that in all the things which he 
calls ‘‘sin” there is an element of selfishness, in the sense of grasping 
things for one’s self regardless of the welfare of others, or at least of 
excessive self-assertion, this may be understood to be the character- 
istic quality of sin, viz., isolation of one’s self from the world in which 
one lives, refusal to live in reciprocally beneficial relations to the 
community of which one is an integral part. But Jesus does not him- 
self philosophize upon the matter. So far as the gospels report, he 
seems rather to have immediately recognized certain acts as sin and 
to have assumed that his hearers’ consciences would give concurrent 
judgment. 

B. THE VERB 

The verb “to sin” corresponds exactly to the meaning of the 
noun, meaning “‘to do that which is not in accordance with the will of 
God,” or “‘to fail to do that which is according to it.” 


For a minute investigation of both the verb and the noun see Burton, 
Commentary on Galatians, detached note on ““Hamartia and Hamartané,” pages 
436-43. See also Porter, “The Yeger Hara: A Study in the Jewish Doctrine of 
Sin,” Biblical and Semitic Studies (by Members of the Faculty of Yale Univer- 


sity), New York, 19or. 


II 
REPENTANCE 


The New Testament employs two verbs to express substantially 
the idea conveyed by the English word “repent.” 

The less frequent of these is metamelomai, signifying properly, “I 
have a care afterward.” As used in the New Testament it usually 
signifies to regret an action already performed (see Matt: 27:3; II 
Cor. 7:8). If used with reference to a change of purpose it refers only 
to a specific choice, not a general, controlling purpose (thus, e.g., 
Matt. 21:29). The Revised Version rendering, ‘‘repent one’s self,” 
is not particularly happy. 

The much more frequent word for repent is metanoed, which as 
used in the New Testament is uniformly a moral term, denoting 
change from an evil to a good purpose—usually a purpose thought of 
as hitherto controlling one’s action. The verb is uniformly translated 
“repent” in the New Testament. The examples fall into two classes, 
according as the verb signifies: 

1. To change or turn away from the sinful purpose expressed in a 
specific action or course of action (Luke 17:3, 4; Acts 8:22; II Cor. 
ONTO, E2 Or Reyes 60, 0, 21, 923.373). 

2. To change the sinful purpose hitherto governing the life, there 
being no reference to any specific action or course of action (Matt. 
87 ee 20720 edits Mark 15155 67723) Luke 10:13) 11232 
$3755 1527, 10; 16:307 Acts 2:38; 3:19; 17:30; 26:20; Rev..3:19). 

In Rom. 11:29 the word translated “not repented of” more prop- 
erly means ‘‘not regrettable’ or “not regretted.” The same word 
in II Cor. 7:10 is translated ‘‘which bringeth no regret.” 

The noun metanoia has a sense CoEteapOndinE to that of the verb 
and is uniformly translated ‘‘repentance.”’ 

It is frequent in the Synoptic Gospels, Acts, and eae rare 
in Paul, and absent from the Gospel and Epistles of John. For char- 
acteristic examples see Matt. 3:2, 8; Mark 1:4, 15; II Cor. 7:9, ro. 

Notice that in Matt. 3:8 right conduct is the appropriate sequel 
of repentance; in II Cor. 7:9, 10 the right kind of sorrow leads to re- 
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pentance—in itself sorrow would not necessarily do so—and repent- 
ance itself calls for no regret, that is, sorrow after the fact. But, 
strictly speaking, neither the antecedent sorrow nor the consequent 
reform of life are elements of the act of repentance. 


For a full treatment of the words in Greek literature, including the New 
Testament, see Thompson, Metanoed and Metamelei in Greek Literature until 
100 A.D., which is also published in “Historical and Linguistic Studies” (2d 
series), I, 351-77. 


Il 
FORGIVENESS 


The usual word in the New Testament for “forgive” is the verb 
aphiémi; for “forgiveness,” the noun aphesis. 

Etymologically the verb means “‘to send away” and the noun de- 
notes the act of sending away. In usage each takes on various mean- 
ings according to the context in which it is employed. Thus aphesis 
may denote “‘release,’’ “‘ dismissal” (as of a prisoner or slave), ‘“‘ac- 
quittal’”’ (as from a charge of murder), “relaxation,” “exhaustion,” 
“divorce,” “ a letting go ” (as of horses from the starting-point), 
“discharge,”’ ““emission.”’ In all these applications, however, the per- 
sistence of the etymological signification is obvious. 

As employed in reference to sin, aphiémi and aphesis are undoubt- 
edly taken from the legal vocabulary of the time, and refer to remit- 
ting or forbearing to enforce a debt or penalty. This is clearly 
shown by the history of the words, by the Hebrew words which they 
translate in the Septuagint, by the construction in which the verb is 
employed in the New Testament, and by the illustrations by which 
their meaning is set forth in the New Testament. To forgive sins is 
to forbear to enforce the penalty of them. To forgive the sinner is to 
remit the penalty which would otherwise have been enforced. 

For examples of the verb see Matt. 6:12, 14; Mark 2:5, 7, 10; 
3:28; of the noun: Matt. 26:28; Mark 1:4; 3:29. Neither term is 
common in Paul or John (see Col. 1:14; Eph. 1:7; John 20:23; I 
John 1:9; 2:12). 

Charizomai, meaning properly “‘to be gracious,” ‘‘to bestow gra- 
ciously,”’ is used in the sense of “forgive” in Luke 7:42; II Cor. 7:10; 
Col. 2:13; 3:13. Referring primarily to a disposition or attitude 
toward a person, its legal implications are secondary and derived. 

Though all of these terms have a more or less legalistic coloring, 
it is clear that in the thought of Jesus it is not the legal sense which is 
emphasized. In the parable of the Prodigal Son the repentant sinner 
is not simply released from punishment, but positively received into 
fellowship and favor with his father. That this aspect of the matter 
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is for Jesus the important, if not the only, element of forgiveness, is 
strongly favored by the fact that he names various moral conditions 
of forgiveness such as repentance, forgiveness of others, love, and 
faith, thus suggesting that forgiveness is essentially the assumption 
of an attitude of approval and favor toward one whose character 
was formerly disapproved but has now become such as calls for ap- 
proval, 

Forgiveness, then, which legally conceived is the remission of 
penalty, is looked upon by Jesus as fundamentally the assumption 
or resumption of an attitude of approval toward one who has done 
wrong, corresponding to his changed character. 


In connection with this topic consult Burton and Smith, Biblical Ideas of 
Atonement, Chicago, 1909. See particularly pages 65-144. 


IV 
LAW 


The word nomos translated “law” in the New Testament signi- 
fied in Greek writers established usage to which men should con- 
form. The word most commonly so translated in the Old Testament 
means, primarily, ‘direction given to another’’—then, “instruction,” 
a “rule of action,” a “body of instruction” or “code of rules.” Alike 
in classical writers and in the Bible, law is conceived as imperative, 
not as declarative, i.e., as a principle or statute or body of instruction 
which calls for obedience, not as the formula for a general fact. The 
conception that law proceeds from God so pervades the Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament that the word itself conveys the 
thought of divine law, unless the context gives it a different or more 
general reference. The New Testament usage is as follows: 

1. A single statute or principle—ethical, religious, or civil (Rom. 
7:2b, 3; Heb. 8:10; 10:8; Jas. 2:8). 

2. Divine law, the revealed will of God in general or a body of 
statutes or instructions expressing that will. 

a) Divine law, expression of the divine will, viewed as a concrete 
fact or historic régime, without reference to the distinction between 
specific statutes and general principles, or to the different concep- 
tions of men as to its relation to justification. 

(1) The law of the Old Testament, particularly the Mosaic code, 
viewed, however, not with reference to its external form but to its 
content as law. 

The article usually occurs with the noun in the Greek designating 
it as the well-known law, but it is sometimes omitted for special 
reasons (Matt. 11:13; 12:53 22730, 40;.23423;,Luké2;22,-24,27, 20; 
£0326; 467106,.175 Jobn 1717; 77100, 2, 23, 40, 51;.8:17; Acts 6:23; 
Wega eiR Ok: Felts ih 25520, 24, 265°2253, 22) 2333245045 25285 
28:23; Rom. 2:18, 20, 23; 3: 190, >, 210; 4:16; 7:4, 5, 5; 7a, ¢, 12, 
4,105 523-1 Cor, 0;8,.0;.14;34; Gal..3:17, 10, 210;.24; 4210; 5:33 
Heb. 7:5, 19, 28a, b; 9:19; 10:1). 

(2) With a more general sense than that indicated under (1), law 
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means a revelation of the divine will as a concrete or historic fact, 
but without exclusive reference to the Old Testament expression of 
it. The Old Testament law may be in mind as the chief example of 
such law, but the emphasis is not upon the specific character of the 
Old Testament system but upon its generic character as law, and, 
strictly speaking, it is divine law as such that is denoted. 

The article never occurs with the noun in this sense in the Greek. 
Its omission is generally indicated in the margin of the Revised 
Version (Rom.'2312; 140,°C, 17, 2305-3: 31;'42 150; 4:70, 670; Gal 
eiog. Sia Lela TQ): 

Expressions like those of Rom. 2:14 are, as the context clearly 
shows, to be taken relatively, not absolutely. Comparatively speak- 
ing, the Gentiles were. without law. Rom. 3:31 refers to the true in- 
tent of law as a historic régime. The argument advanced in chapter 
4 to sustain the statement, ‘“Nay, but we establish law,” is drawn 
from the Old Testament and aims to show what was the real signifi- 
cance of the Old Testament law. By this clear example of the Old 
Testament law the apostle shows the function of law in general, and 
thus substantiates his statement that his doctrine is not hostile to 

law rightly understood. 

b) Divine law in general, the will of God made known to men, 
but without reference to the manner of its expression, inclusive 
therefore of law as a historic régime, and of any other less objective 
forms of expression of the divine will. Rom. 2:12 and 14 furnish the 
clearest evidence that Paul used the word in this very general sense. 
Of those who, he says, have no law (i.e., no definitely organized sys- 
tem of divine law), he immediately adds that they are a law to them- 
selves, i.e., they have a revelation of the divine will. This broader 
use of the term once recognized, we discover that there are other ex- 
amples of it also (see Rom. 2:13, perhaps also 2:14), though the ref- 
erence here may be to the Mosaic law). 

The three usages, a) (1), a) (2), and 0), represent a descending 
scale of specificness: the historic law of the Old Testament, a his- 
toric régime of law as such, and law whether promulgated in a historic 
régime or otherwise. It is difficult to say just where in this scale 
Rom. 2:25a, b, 26, 27a, b, belong; but probably under the present 
head, 0). ' 
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The extreme of generalization of the conception of the law of 
God is represented in Rom. 3:27; similarly, in Rom. 9:31. 

The two preceding usages, a), 6), differing by the inclusion or 
exclusion of the idea of concrete historic expression, are alike in that 
both ignore the distinction between general ethical principle and 
specific statutes. From these we pass to two uses to which this latter 
idea is of fundamental importance, and which are distinguished from 
each other precisely in that one emphasizes statute rather than prin- 
ciple, and the other principle rather than statute. The first of these 
reflects most strongly the influence of Pharisaic thought, of which 
Paul’s defense of his own conception compelled him to take account. 
It will not surprise us to find that while there are some things that 
can be affirmed in common of law in both these senses, in other re- 
spects they stand in sharp contrast, so that what is affirmed of one 
will be denied of the other. 

c) Divine law viewed as a purely legalistic system made up of 
statutes on the basis of obedience or disobedience to which men are 
justified or condemned as a matter of debt without grace; the law 
detached in thought and distinguished from all other elements or as- 
pects of divine revelation. 

(1) The Mosaic law looked at from a purely legalistic point of 
view, the law within the law, i.e., those elements of the Old Testa- 
ment which set forth the general principle that obedience is rewarded 
and disobedience punished. 

Isolated and taken by themselves, certain passages of the Old | 
Testament would teach a pure legalism. For the purposes of con- 
troversy, Paul sometimes takes them so, not because he believed 
them, thus taken, fairly to represent the Old Testament conception 
of the law, but in order to show the logical consequences of the legal- 
istic interpretation of the meaning of law, viz., the condemnation of 
all, the justification of none (see Gal. 3:10, 12, 13; Rom. 4; 15a). 

The occasion for this use of the term lay in the fact that the op- 
- ponents of Paul, though ostensibly believing in a pure legalism, a 
' treatment of men strictly according to their deserts, in fact excused 
themselves for many wrong deeds on the ground of their relation to 
Abraham and their circumcision. To these they attributed a value 
overbalancing many transgressions, and were disposed still to think 
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of themselves as standing before God on their own merits in no need 
of divine forgiving grace. Against this self-contradictory legalism, 
Paul urges the passages of the Old Testament which speak of the 
condemnation of the transgressor, as showing that thoroughgoing 
legalism condemns all and justifies none. 

(2) Divine law as such legalistically conceived of without spe- 
cific reference to the Mosaiclaw. This is simply the foregoing (Phari- 
saic) conception of the Mosaic law, generalized. This law, Phari- 
saically interpreted, is doubtless usually in mind as the illustration 
of that which is meant. Yet the term itself does not denote the 
Mosaic law in itself, but this conception of its meaning. In the 
Greek the word so used is usually without the article. Its omission 
is often indicated in the margin of the Revised Version. 

The following list includes passages falling both under (x) and 
(2): Acts 13:39; Rom. 3: 200, 6; 3:214, 283'4:13, 14, 154@, 0; 57134, B, 
ZO O23 FA, 615 3°97 24555 ,00;0705 10, Crow Ol 2, L420. O20 eros 4 ae ak 
Cor 972000) ¢)¢;-152563 Gals2s060; bc; 190,102 2233: 2) Seog, Dp: 
II, 12, 13, 17, 18, 19, 21¢, 0, ¢, 23, 24; 4:4, 5, 21d, b; 5:3, 4, 18; 
Ephii2ins; Philos: s, 6,07 Fh limiir: so: 

d) Divine law conceived of as reduced to and consisting in the 
ethical principle which constitutes its permanent element and es- 
sential demand. The distinguishing characteristic of this usage is 
that the law is centralized in and reduced to an ethical principle— 
that of love. The will of God is conceived to be not that men shall 
obey a body of specific statutes, but that their lives shall be controlled 
by one all-inclusive ethical principle, and to statutes not as such but 
only incidentally and in so far as conformity to them results from 
conformity to the single ethical principle. 

(1) The Old Testament law looked at as embodying and express- 
ing these great ethical principles; hence essentially these principles 
as found in the Old Testament. 

The article always occurs in Greek with the word used in this 
sense (Matt. 5:17, 18; 7:12; 22:40; Luke 16:17; Rom. 2:14), 15, 26, 
24a; 8:4; Gal. 5:14; Jas. 2:9, 10). 

(2) The ethical principles of the divine law in themselves con- 
sidered apart from the fact of their expression in the Old Testament. 

This is simply the previous conception (r) generalized. In ac- 
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tual ethical content the two are nearly or quite identical. In the 
present usage the fact of the revelation of these principles in the Old 
Testament is eliminated from thought, not denied. The line of dis- 
crimination cannot be too sharply drawn. The following probably 
belong heres, Rom. 20250, 0," 2705°%3°8, 1To;*Jas; 13254 2:11, 125 
Acid; also ROMs 7222,230, 250; 3:7; Gal. 6:95 I Cor. 15:5, 6. 

3. By metonymy, “law’’ designates the books of Moses simply 
as a part of scripture without reference to their character as law, or 
scripture in general (Matt. 12:5; Luke 24:44; John 1:45; 10:34; 
99094395 -25; Acts. 1205; 247145 28935 Romi. 3¢:210,; Cor. 14! 21): 

4. Law as a civil code without implication that its source is di- 
vine. The law actually in mind may be Roman or Jewish, or law 
without discrimination (see John 7:51; 8:17; 18:31; 19:7a, b; Acts 
18:15; 23:29; Rom. 7:1a, b, 2a). In Rom. 7:1), “the law” may 
signify the law under which a man is, whatever it be, or the marriage 
law in particular. 

5. By metonymy, the term “law” is used for any force or tend- 
ency which, tending to produce action of a certain sort, has the ef- 
fect of law. In Rom. 7:21, 23a, c, 250; 8:20, law is used of the tend- 
ency or force within that makes for sin. In Rom. 8: 2a it is used of 
the dominion of the Spirit. 


See a full treatment of the whole subject in Burton, Commentary on Gala- 
tians, detached note on Nomos, pages 443-59. 


V 
FAITH 


The words translated “faith” (pistis) and “believe” (pistewd), in 
the New Testament are from the same root and are cognate in mean- 
ing. In the New Testament the idea common to them both is ex- 
pressed more fully and definitely by the verb than by the noun, and 
for this reason requires to be treated first in order. 


A. THE VERB: “BELIEVE” 


The New Testament usage of the verb pisteud is as follows: 

1. To accept as true, to believe a proposition or a person making 
a statement. The verb is followed by an object denoting the person 
making the statement or an impersonal thing thought of as bearing 
testimony; by a clause expressing the proposition believed; or it is 
used without object when the context indicates what the object is. 

a) The thing believed may be any fact of everyday life (John 
9:18; I Cor. 11:18); even a thing wholly false (II Thess. 2:11). 

b) It may be a proposition of religious significance, of which, 
however, the verb may describe a merely intellectual acceptance 
without implying (the context may even exclude) any corresponding 
moral attitude to it. Thus most clearly in Jas. 2:19 and scarcely 
less probably, though with varying clearness, in Matt. 24:23, 26; 
Mark 13721; John 2:22; 3:12 (?); 4:21; 8:45, 46; 9:18; Acts 8:13; 
9:26; r§:11; 26:27¢, 0; | Cor. 13:7; 1 Thess. 4:14 (?); 11 Thess. 
aerosol) Onn Atm, 1G. 

c) Buti in the majority of cases that which is beloved is a propo- 
sition pertaining to God or Christ, the person believed is God or 
Christ, or someone bringing a divine message; and it is more or less 
clearly implied that the belief itself is accompanied by the conduct 
corresponding thereto, especially by a corresponding trust in the 
person who is believed, or to whom the statement pertains (Matt. 
$5.137.03203.21322,, 25, 323, Mark mts; ns s6e gras es anes ns 
15:32; Luke 1:20, 45; 8:12, 13, 50; 20:5; 22:67; 24:25; John 4:48, 
50; 5:24, 38, 44, 46, 47; 6:30, 69; 8:24; 10:25, 26, 37, 38; 11:15, 
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26), 27, 40429125995) 30> 14> 20,11; 263° T0:27).30,0315°17°8, 21; 
T0353 20:0, 25, frst john S223 521, 5, tob, cs Acts 4: 43.8:12; 
24214327225; Roms 4:77; 18} 1029; 16; IL Cor. 4313; Gal. 3:6; 
II Thess. 1:10; Jas. 2:23; Heb. 11:6; Acts 13:41). 

It is worthy of remark that while in James the separation of (in- 
tellectual) belief of the truth from the corresponding moral attitude 
toward God is contemplated as a possibility, this is yet regarded as 
distinctly abnormal. The language of other New Testament writers 
is based on the normal relation of intellectual acceptance of truth 
and moral action; especially in the writings of John it is commonly 
assumed that to believe the truth about Christ or to believe him is 
to take the position which such belief normally calls for, viz., accept- 
ance of him and committal of one’s self to him. The difference be- 
tween James and John is not one of doctrine concerning faith, but of 
the usage of the word. 

2. Accompanied by the preposition ‘‘in” or ‘‘on” the verb means 
“to trust,” “to put confidence in,” and is used only with reference to 
God or Christ, or that which represents God (John 14:1; Rom. 4:24; 
9:33; 10211; T Pet. 2:6;'I1 Tim. 1:12; Titus'3:8). 

3. Accompanied by the preposition “in” or ‘‘on”’ (expressed or 
implied) it means “to trust,” “to commit one’s self to,’’ with the 
added idea of recognition of the character or standing of the one 
trusted, the latter idea, recognition, sometimes overshadowing the 
thought of trust. The object, when expressed, is always a word re- 
ferring to God or Christ, and when it is left to be supplied from the 
context the reference is the same (Matt. 18:6; 27:42; John 3:15; 
6:29, 35, 36, 40, 47, 64; 7:5, 31, 38, 39, 48; 8:30, 31; 9:35, 36, 38; 
10:42; 11:25, 260, 45, 48; 12:11, 30, 37, 42, 44, 40; 14:12; 16:9; 
17:20; I John 5:10, 13; Acts 9:42; 11:17; 14:23; 16:31, 34; 18:8; 
19:4; 22:19; Rom. 4:5; 10:14; Gal. 2:16; Phil. 1:29; I Tim. 1:16; 
47167 L Pet? 1:8): 

4. Frequently used absolutely of Christian faith as such without 
emphasis upon any special phase of it (Mark 9:42; Acts 2:44; 4:32; 
beets 21 T3502 030, Any Ast E536) 7517212) G49 203052 7; 1982, 
E520 20; 25>) Noi 1: 1053792547113 1054, 10; 1350131571331 
Cormit2n. 9:5.) 1427055 2, 11; 'Gal. ¢22247 Eph. '1 213, 207; 1 Thess. 
$772: 100, 14; WiPet, $20, Jude,:3): 
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s. The same Greek word is used in Rom. 14:2, meaning ‘‘to have 
confidence,” ‘‘to be bold,” but is here translated “to have faith.” 

6. The same word is also used in Luke 16:11; John 2:24; Rom. 
3:2; 1 Cor. 9:17; Gali 2:7;/1 Thess.t224;1, Tima aian; itusir: 3 
meaning ‘‘to intrust.”’ 


B. THE NOUN: “FAITH” 


The word pistis, commonly translated ‘‘faith” in the New Testa- 
ment is used both in a passive sense meaning “faithfulness” or “‘trust- 
worthiness,”’ and in an active sense meaning “faith.” Even in the 
former case it is sometimes translated ‘‘faith” in the Revised Ver- 
sion. The New Testament usage is as follows: 

I, The passive sense, “‘faithfulness,”’ “ fidelity to one’s promises 
or obligations” (Matt? 23:23; Gal. 5:22; cf. Rom. 3:3; Titus 2:10). 

II. The active sense: “faith,” “ belief,” “‘trust.”’ 

1. Belief of a proposition, or of a person; intellectual assent 
simply as such (Jas. 2:14, 22). 

2. Belief of the truth concerning, and corresponding trust in a 
person, including or involving the attitude of will and conduct which 
such belief calls for, especially the committal of one’s self to him to 
whom the truth pertains. The object of faith in this sense is in the 
New Testament almost always explicitly or by implication God or 
Christ, rarely the truth or a truth. 

a) Apprehension and acceptance of the truth concerning God or 
Christ with the emphasis on this intellectual element (Heb. 11:1, 3). 

b) Belief in the power and willingness of God, as revealed in the 
pre-Christian period, to bless, and help, and save, and a correspond- 
ing trust and obedience. Of the faith of Abraham see Rom. 4:9, 11, 
12, 13, 19, 20; Heb. 11:8, 9, 17; of that of other Old Testament 
believers see Heb. 4:23; 11:4, 5, 7, etc. 

c) Of essentially the same type is the faith which Jesus, in the 
Synoptic Gospels, enjoins his disciples to exercise toward God (Matt. 
17:20; 21:21; Mark 11:22; Luke 17:5, 6; 18:8 and that which is 
spoken of in Jas. 1:3, 6). 

d) Belief in the power and willingness of Jesus to do a certain 
thing, such as to heal the sick, deliver from peril, or forgive sins, ac- 
companied by a committal of one’s self to him in reference to the 
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matter in question (Matt. 8:10; 9:2, 22, 29; 15:28; Mark 2:5; 4:40; 
BrG45 102525 Lukeis:205)75.0,/S0; 8:25) 48%: 172193 18242). 

Such faith does not necessarily involve the apprehension of the 
full truth concerning Jesus; it lays hold of one fact concerning him 
(see, e.g., Matt. 9: 28, 29) and is capable of development in scope and 
intensity. 

Closely akin to this, and of essentially the same nature, is the 
faith in the name of the risen Jesus, which secured the healing of the 
sick (Acts 3:16; 14:9). That such faith in Jesus is essentially faith 
in God appears in Acts 3:16. In Jas. 5:15 it is not clear whether the 
faith referred to is thought of as faith in God or in Christ. 

e) The acceptance of the gospel message concerning Jesus 
Christ, and the committal of one’s self for salvation to him or to God 
as revealed in him. Such faith is often spoken of specifically as faith 
in Jesus Christ, less often as faith in or toward God, very frequently 
simply as faith, or the faith, its specifically Christian character as 
based upon the Christian revelation and involving acceptance of the 
gospel message being implied in the context, but without indication 
of any discrimination between faith in Christ and faith in God. This 
use of the word “faith,” though found in other parts of the New 
Testament, is especially frequent in Paul. The following are a few 
examples selected from a much larger number: Rom. 1:17; 3:22, 
25021; Gal: 2: t0;20,.4:22; Phil 3763 Acts 6275138; 20723 724724; 
Luke 22:32. In a few passages the word has special reference to the 
faith in God’s willingness and power to bless men in the gifts of the 
Spirit (Rom. 12:3, 6; I Cor. 12:9). Sometimes it refers especially to 
the freedom from the scruples of legalism and asceticism which it 
gives to those who apprehend its true significance (Rom. 14:1, 23). 

f) Faith without reference to the distinction between faith in 
God as revealed in the Old Testament period and faith as acceptance 
of the gospel message and of Christ; viz., faith as the attitude to- 
ward God of one who accepts and believes whatever God has re- 
vealed concerning himself whether under the old dispensation or the 
new, and who commits himself in trustfulness and obedience to 
God, whether toward God as known in the Old Testament period or 
toward Christ as the new revelation of God. In the nature of the 
case the word is qualitatively or generically used (Rom. 1:17¢; 3:27, 
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28, 30a; 4:5, 14). In Rom. 4:16, “of the faith of Abraham” means, 
more exactly, of an Abrahamic faith, i.e., possessing a faith like that 
of Abraham and, like his, exercised outside the régime of law. 

In the study of the New Testament idea of faith the following 
points are worthy of special attention: 

(x) The simplicity of the conception as it appears in the Synop- 
tic Gospels and the absence of any explicit definition, in connection 
with the words “faith” or “believe,” of the relation between faith in 
God and faith in Jesus (cf. Mark 2:5; 5:34; 11:22, 24; but see also 
Matt. 10:40; Mark 9:37; Luke 10:16). 

(2) The fuller expression in the Fourth Gospel of the thought 
that he who receives Jesus is receiving him that sent him (John 
5:38; 6:29; 14:1, 6, 11), and the more precise definition of the con- 
tent of faith in Jesus and its more definite association with the ob- 
taining of eternal life (John 3:16; 20:31, etc.). The noun entirely 
disappears from the Fourth Gospel, while the verb with its limita- 
tion by a term or proposition referring to Jesus is very frequent. 

(3) The close association in Paul of Old Testament faith with 
the distinctly Christian faith, along with an emphasis upon the dis- 
tinctive character of the latter. Recognizing both the reality and 
validity of Old Testament faith, though based on a less perfect reve- 
lation of God than that which is given in Christ, and the essential 
identity of this faith with Christian faith (cf. Rom. 3:21-31 with 
4:1-12), he yet conceives of the latter as issuing, in its normal de- 
velopment, in a vital fellowship of the believer with Christ, by which 
Christ himself becomes the impelling and controlling force in the be- 
liever’s normal life (see especially Gal. 2:20; 5:6). These two ele- 
ments of Paul’s conception of faith, on the one hand the essential 
identity of all faith in God however wide the differences in the reve- 
lation on which it is based, and on the other the higher possibilities 
and normal destiny of faith, should be clearly recognized. 


For an admirably complete discussion of this concept in its Jewish and Hel- 
lenistic relationships see Hatch, The Pauline Idea of Faith, Cambridge, 1917, and 
The Idea of Faith in Christian Literature, Strasbourg, 1925. See also Burton, 
Commentary on Galatians, detached note on “‘Pistis and Pisteud,” pages 475-85. 


VI 
RIGHTEOUSNESS AND JUSTIFICATION 


The three words “righteous”’ (dikaios), ‘‘righteousness” (dikaio- 
suné), and ‘‘justify” (dikaioo), being all from the same word and 
closely related in meaning, may properly be discussed together. 


A. THE ADJECTIVE: “‘RIGHTEOUS”’ 


“Righteous” (dzkaios) in the New Testament is clearly a moral- 
forensic term, meaning in general, “conforming to the true stand- 
ard,” “meeting the moral requirments under which one is placed.” 
Its uses may be classified as follows: 


1. With the emphasis on the moral element but with inclusion 
also of the forensic idea, “right,” “‘righteous.” 

a) Of persons: upright, righteous in conduct or purpose, satisfy- 
ing the moral requirements of God, and so acceptable to him. 

The word is usually employed qualitatively without reference to 
the degree of conformity to the standard, or denoting approximate 
conformity (Matt. 10:41; 13:17, 43, 49; 23:28, 29; 25:37, 46; Luke 
Eg 2n25 8527 io: 05.20220;.23750.Acts 10:20: Roma 5:76 1 Tim. 
PiOy WebwiS 30, )as./5-10; | Pet. 3212; a;18511 Peti2:7, 8; Rev. 
22:11). 

Tm Matt.osrs  iatin2 177 Luke-4 2327 Acis-42145,7 52522714; 
Rom. 3:10; Jas. 5:6; 1 Pet. 3:18; I John 2:1; 3:70 the righteousness 
is evidently regarded as perfect, full satisfying the divine require- 
ments. 

In Matt. 23:35; 27:19; Luke 23:47 the negative element of in- 
nocence is emphasized. 

b) Of actions: such as they should be, conforming to the moral 
requirements of God (Luke 12:57; Acts 4:19; Eph. 6:1; Phil. 1:11; 
Ae Pet,,183; Ip Johns i212). 

2. With the emphasis on the forensic element, acceptable to God. 
In the instances cited above, both the moral element (right, morally 
good), and the forensic element (acceptable to God) are present, 
though with varying emphasis. But in certain other instances the 
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thought of conduct and character so falls into the background that 
the term approximates, or even reaches the sense, acceptable to God, 
yet always with the implication that such acceptance rests upon 
some facts. of moral significance (Rom. 1:17; 2:13; 5:19; Gal. 3:11; 
Heb. 11:4; I John 3:7). 

3. Righteous in one’s attitude toward others, satisfying the re- 
quirements of a true moral standard in dealing with others. 

In the previous uses the demand made by the standard is spe- 
cially in mind; in this use relationship to others is in the foreground. 
The word means, however, not rendering to each only what he has 
the right to demand, justice without mercy, but treating him as one 
should. Neither in the Old Testament nor in the New Testament is 
righteousness conceived as excluding mercy; it forbids treating a 
man worse than he deserves but it does not forbid treating him better 
than he deserves. It is righteousness, not bare justice. 

In this sense the word is used especially of God as discriminating 
between the righteous and the wicked and treating each according to 
his character (John 17:25; I John 1:9; Rev. 16:5; II Tim. 4:8). 
With a similar sense it is used of God’s judgments (II Thess. 1:5, 6; 
Rev. 15:3; 16:7; 19:2); of the judgment of Christ (John 5:30); and 
of the commandment of God as requiring only what is right (Rom. 
7:12). In John 7:24 it is applied to a judgment of men which is right 
because according to the facts. 


B. THE NOUN: ‘‘RIGHTEOUSNESS”’ 


The usage of the word “righteousness” (dikaiosuné) corresponds 
quite closely to that of “righteous,” the word denoting, in general, 
the character or position of one who is righteous. Neither the moral 
nor the forensic element can be lost sight of. It signifies: 

1. Conduct and character which satisfy the moral requirements 
of God, and so render one acceptable to him. 

As in the case of the word “righteous” the term may be used 
qualitatively, or with reference to an approximate conformity, or of 
an ideal and perfect fulfilment of divine requirement (Matt. 3:15; 
5:6, 10, 20; 6:1, 33; 21:32; Luke.1:75; John 16:8, 10; Acts 10:35; 
13:10; 24:25; Rom. 6:3, 16, 18, 19, 20; 8:10; 10:5; 14:17; I Cor. 
6:7, 14; 9:9, 10; 11:15; Eph. 4:24; 5:9; 6:14; Phil. 1:11; I ‘Fim. 
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Gnmeo ele ims oto latusigess: Heb. 1 tos hi rss Fr 2s rrtsss r2:rT: 
Jas.1°20; 3:18; 1 Pet. 2:245 3:14; II Pet. 2:5, 21;3:13;1 John 2:20; 
3:7, 10; Rev. 22:11). 

2. Basis of acceptance with God. With an emphasis upon the 
forensic element, righteousness sometimes approaches or even reach- 
es the sense of acceptance with God, way, or basis of acceptance. 

The question at issue between Paul and his opponents was on 
what ground men became acceptable to God—he maintaining that 
it was faith that rendered men acceptable to God; they, that it was 
by certain deeds of law that men secured the divine approval unto 
righteousness. This discussion gave rise to such phrases as “right- 
eousness by faith,”’ ‘‘righteousness by law,” in the use of which the 
ground of acceptance with God is the matter in dispute and the term 
itself is necessarily employed without emphasis upon this or that 
moral condition of acceptance (Rom. 4:3, 5, 9, II, 13, 22; 5:17, 21; 
Weson 40s os 4.540, tos) Gor. a) 30; Gal) 2229 396-015.5:'5; I. Tim. 
4:8; Jas. 2:23; Heb. 11:7). In Phil. 3:6, 9 righteousness which is of 
the law is such righteousness as is attainable in the sphere of law, 
and from obedience to law. It is, in fact, as the context implies, so 
insufficient as to be worthless, no true righteousness at all. 

3. Specifically, righteousness in dealing with others in accord- 
ance with their conduct and character; used in this sense exclusively 
of God and Christ. In Acts 17:31; Rev. 19:11 the discrimination 
between the righteous and the wicked, issuing in the punishment of 
the latter and the salvation of the former, is in mind (cf. also Rom. 
2:5 and II Thess. 1:5, 6). In Rom. 3:5, 25, 26, the necessity that the 
righteous God shall manifest his disapproval of sin is emphasized. 
In II Pet. 1:1 the “righteousness of God’’ denotes his impartiality 
manifested in the salvation of Gentiles as well as Jews. 

4. Way of acceptance. Inasmuch as the way of acceptance with 
God is prescribed and provided by God, being bestowed, not on 
grounds of merit, but on condition of faith, such acceptance with 
him, is sometimes called ‘“‘God’s righteousness” (Rom. 1:17; 3:21, 
22; 10:3). 

C. THE VERB: “JUSTIFY” 

The verb (dikaiod) corresponding to the adjective “righteous” 

and the noun “righteousness” is translated in the New Testament 
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by the English word “justify.” It means to recognize, declare, or 
accept as righteous. It is a moral-forensic term, declarative rather 
than strictly causative. It signifies: 

1. To recognize or declare one to be righteous: 

a) To declare or to show to be innocent (Luke 10: 29; I Cor. 4:4). 

b) To recognize or declare to be right or righteous, in the strict 
moral sense, the declaration involving no element of grace or pardon 
(Matt. 11:19; Luke 7:20, 35; Rom. 3:4; I Tim. 3:16). 

2. With a still more distinctly forensic element, the verb means 
“to recognize as acceptable” (to God), “‘to accept’’; in the passive, 
“‘to be accepted”’ (by God). 

The distinction between this usage and the preceding, which in 
some cases seems almost to reach the vanishing-point, is that in the 
present use, though the judgment referred to is always on grounds 
which are broadly and fundamentally moral, yet, as in the corre- 
sponding use of the noun, “‘righteousness,”’ the word itself refers not 
to a declaration of character, but to one of approval or acceptance, 
and conveys no direct reference to the ground on which the declara- 
tion is based. In Matt. 12:37; Rom. 2:13; Jas. 2:21, 24, 25 the word 
approximates most closely to the preceding usage, being used of ac- 
ceptance or approval on the ground of actual conduct or character, 
there being no thought of pardon. 

In Rom. 3:20; 4:2; Gal. 2:16; 3:11; 5:4 to be justified by works 
of law is to be accepted, accounted righteous (not pardoned), on 
grounds of personal merit; this Paul declares to be impossible. To be 
justified by faith involves, on the one side, an element of pardon, 
forgiveness; but it also includes, on the other hand, positive accept- 
ance by God (Rom. 3:24, 26; 4:5; 5:9; I Cor. 6:11; Gal. 2:16, 17; 
3:8, 24; Titus 3:7). In Luke 18:14 and Acts 13:39 the word refers 
mainly, if not exclusively, to the negative element, pardon. In 
Rom. 6:7, when Paul draws an illustration from the purely legal 
realm, the word means “‘to acquit,” ‘“‘set free,” neither on the ground 
of innocence nor by pardon, but as having suffered the penalty. 
This is an entirely exceptional usage. 

A more detailed discussion of these related terms may be found in Burton, 
Commentary on Galatians, detached note on “‘Dikaios, Dikaiosuné, and Dikaioo,” 


pages 460-74. Cf. also Sanday and Headlam, The Epistle to the Romans, pages 
23-27. 


VII 


GOD AS FATHER 


The idea of God as Father, found both among Greek writers and 
in the Old Testament, receives in the New Testament a marked de- 
velopment and becomes one of the prominent elements of Christian 
thought. 

1. Jas. 1:17 stands quite alone in the New Testament in its use 
of the term ‘‘Father” (Patér) to designate God’s relation to the heav- 
enly bodies. 

2. The conception that God is Father of all men is rarely ex- 
pressed. That he sustains to all men, and even to the lower animals, 
that attitude of love and watch-care which the term “Father” ex- 
presses, is indeed explicitly affirmed. But even Matt. 5:45 and Luke 
6:35, 36 do not directly designate God as ‘‘Father of all,” but only 
of those who, as disciples of Jesus, are evidently looked upon as ob- 
jects of divine approval. Nor is God called ‘‘Father of all” in Heb. 
12:7-9, for the “we” of this passage apparently includes only 
Christians, or at most Hebrews and Christians. In Eph. 4:6, God is 
said to be ‘Father of all.”’ Even here it is not quite certain that “‘all” 
includes other than Christians; but 3:15 shows that this author held 
the broader conception. 

While, therefore, we may properly affirm that Jesus and the 
New Testament writers generally believe in the universal fatherliness 
of God, because they ascribe to him a relationship to all men which 
may naturally be included under that term; yet from the point of 
view of the New Testament use of words the doctrine that God is the 
Father of all can be ascribed, at most, only to the author of the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians. 

Nor is this fact without significance, for it shows that the con- 
ception of God as Father so emphasized the ethical elements of 
fatherhood and in particular that of fellowship grounded in approval, 
that the New Testament writers shrank from using the term when 
the element of approval was not felt to be present. 

3. The use of the term ‘‘Father” as a title of God in his relation 
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to those who put their trust in him, especially to those who believe 
in Jesus, is found in almost all parts of the New Testament (see Matt. 
8216, 45, 483624) 325 721; Mark 11/253 Luke 12¢30, 42: John 26:17; 
Rom. 1:7; 8:15; Gal. 1:4; 4:6; Jas. 1:27). Though not precisely 
uniform in their point of view, these passages, with their reference to 
the relations of human parents to their children, to the watch-care of 
God over his creatures and to the friendship between God and the 
sons of God, together with the rarity of the use of the term ‘‘Father” 
in reference to men in general (see 2 above) and the clear limitation 
of the correlative term “sons of God” to those who are like God 
(Matt. 5:45), or are led by his Spirit (Rom. 8: 14-16), make it evi- 
dent that the term carries with it the idea not only of benevolent 
love such as God has for the world (John 3:16), but also such friend- | 
ship and fellowship as is characteristic of the normal relation be- 
tween a father and his children. 

4. The use of the term ‘‘Father ”’as a designation of God in his 
relation to Jesus, occurring a few times in Paul (Rom. 15:6; II Cor. 
1:3; 11:31; Eph. 1:3; Col. 1:3), yet evidently representing a well- 
established element of his thinking, is frequent in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels in the words of Jesus (Matt. 7:21; 15:13, etc.; see especially 
Matt. 11:25, 27, and its parallel, Luke 10:21, 22), and in the Fourth 
Gospel almost wholly displaces the use of the term in relation to be- 
lievers (John 15:17, 18; 6:27, 32;8:16; 10:15, etc.). It occurs also in 
Heb. 1:5, a quotation from the Old Testament in I Pet. 1:3; II 
John, 3, and Rev. 1:6. 

The word ‘Father’ is applied to God without limitation, but in 
antithesis to the word “‘Son”’ applied to Jesus or in such other way as 
to imply that it refers to God as Father of Jesus, it is found rarely in 
the Synoptic Gospels and Paul (Mark 13:32; Matt. 24:36; 28:19; 
Luke 10:22; Rom. 6:4); but frequently in John (3:35; 5:20, etc.) 
and in I John (1:3; 2:1, etc.). 

The usage in general evidently has a twofold basis: on the one 
side, in the conviction attested by the Synoptic Gospels that as Jesus 
could speak to other men of God as ‘‘your Father’’ so he could also 
think and speak of him as ‘“‘my Father”; and, on the other, in that 
the ascription to him of messiahship carried with it the designation 
of God as his Father in the sense in which God was the Father of the 
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Messiah (cf. especially Heb. 1:5). These two conceptions have in- 
deed a common root in the conception of God’s love and watch-care 
over those whom he approves, but the differentiation of the two 
ideas would probably be more present to early Christian thought 
than their common root. A comparison of the several books of the 
New Testament with remembrance of the order of their develop- 
ment and of that of their sources, especially of the Synoptic Gospels 
and John, indicates that the two conceptions developed in the order 
named, the conception of the fatherhood of God as pertaining to 
Jesus in a unique sense or degree gradually gaining ascendancy over 
the earlier idea, but even in its latest form never wholly losing sight 
of the basal idea of fatherhood as consisting essentially in love. That 
“The Father loveth the Son and showeth him all things that he him- 
self doeth” is still in the Fourth Gospel the fundamental element of 
fatherhood. 

5. In respect to the thought of Paul in particular, the following 
facts are to be noted: 

a) He used the same form of expression in reference to Jesus as in 
respect to Christians, viz., ‘‘God and Father of us,” and ee and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

b) He expressly associated together the sonship of men by virtue 
of which they call God their “Father” and the sonship of Jesus, mak- 
ing the possession of the spirit of the Son the ground or the conse- 
quence of the possession of the spirit of sonship (Rom. 8:14-16; 
Gal. 4:4-7). 

c) He did not apparently join the two together in such an ex- 
pression as “the God and Father of us and of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

d) Through employing the expression ‘God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” he never used either ‘“‘God of our Lord Jesus”’ or 
“Father of our Lord Jesus” alone; and 

e) He never enters into an exposition of the conception of the 
fatherhood of God in relation to Christ, and in particular never as- 
sociates it with any statement respecting the origin of Jesus. 

From these facts it seems necessary to infer that, in common with 
the Jewish writers of the late pre-Christian period and with early 
Christian thought, Paul understood the divine fatherhood in a sense 
fundamentally ethical and associated it closely with the conception 
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of the godhead itself, so that though he might conceivably have said 
“our God” (Luke 1:78), and sometimes does say ‘‘the Father” 
(Rom. 6:4), it is more congenial to his thinking to say “our God and 
Father”; and that this holds in respect to God as the Father of Jesus 
also and especially, God sustaining toward him in a pre-eminent de- 
gree those ethical relations which are expressed by the term “Fa- 
ther,” but having no relation to him as Father which can be thought 
of apart from the fact that he is God. 

6. The doctrine of the Synoptic Gospels respecting God as Father 
is found entirely in words ascribed to Jesus. As indicated above, 
this doctrine is that God sustains relations to all men comparable to 
those which a human father sustains to his children. But he does not 
apparently expressly speak of God as “Father” except in relation to 
himself and other men who are of like characteristics with God. ‘“Fa- 
therhood’’ in the full sense implies approval, and God does not ap- 
prove those who are themselves unforgiving and resistant to the 
truth. 

While Jesus never says “our Father,” including himself and men 
under the one pronoun, he uses the corresponding expressions “your 
Father,” ‘my Father,” ‘‘your heavenly Father,” “my heavenly Fa- 
ther,” and finds the basis for the fatherhood of God as applied both 
to himself and to other men in the fact of God’s love, understood as 
including not only compassion and watch-care (Matt. 6: 26, 32; 7:11) 
but also approval (Matt. 5:44, 45; 13:43). On the other hand, pas- 
sages, especially in Matthew, suggest a depth of intimacy between 
God as Father and Jesus as Son which is lacking in the case of other 
men (Matt. 18:10, 14; Mark 13:32); but only in Matt. 11:27 and 
the parallel passage Luke 10: 22 is this differentiation carried to the 
extent of affirming that the relation with God which Jesus enjoys is 
absolutely unique. It is notable that in Mark the term “Father” is 
applied to God but rarely, in Luke somewhat more frequently, but 
in Matthew far more frequently. This fact, together with the wholly 
exceptional character of Matt. 11:27 and Luke 10:22 as compared 
with the rest of the synoptic teaching, and the close similarity of the 
thought of this passage to that which prevails throughout the Johan- 
nine writings, makes it probable that even in the period of the pro- 
duction of the Synoptic Gospels the idea of God as Father of Jesus 
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underwent considerable development and that Matt. 11:27 is an 
early expression of a type of thought which, beginning to be develop- 
ed even as early as the time in which one of the common sources of 
Matthew and Luke was produced, came to full expression in the 
Fourth Gospel. Only in the simpler form can the idea of the father- 
hood of God be with confidence traced back to Jesus. 

7. The usage of the Fourth Gospel is sharply distinguished in its 
emphasis on the different phases of the idea of God as Father from 
that of the Synoptic Gospels. In one passage only (John 20:17) is 
God spoken of as ‘Father of believers.”” Much more frequently even 
than in Matthew the expression “my Father” is found on the lips of 
Jesus (John 2:16; 5:17; 14:2; 20:170, etc.). Frequently, though 
there is no expressed limitation of the relationship, the context 
makes it clear that God is thought of as Father of Jesus (John 
1:16; 3:35; 5:19, 20). In other passages the context perhaps less de- 
cisively indicates that the relationship is limited to Jesus. But in 
view of the gospel’s limitations of the relationship to Jesus in nearly 
all passages in which any limitation is expressed, it is probable that 
the ambiguous passages should be understood in the same way. 

In relation to Jesus, God is said to be Father in that he loves the 
Son, intrusts to him a responsible work, reveals to him his thought, 
constitutes him his representative and revealer, and desires that all 
shall honor the Son as they honor the Father. 

In relation to the disciples, the fatherhood of God cannot be de- 
fined further than to say that it expresses the fact of God’s love for 
them. 

In relation to other men, God is not said to be Father. God 
loved the world and sent his Son to save the world; but this is not 
made the basis of an assertion or implication that God is the Father 
of all men. 


The title Patér as applied to God is discussed fully in Burton, Commentary 
on Galatians, pages 384-92. 


VIII 
THE TITLES AND PREDICATES OF JESUS 


The names and titles which the New Testament writers apply to 
Jesus are numerous, including ‘‘Jesus,” ‘‘Christ,” “Lord,” “Son of 
God,” “Savior,” and various compounds of these, and ‘Son of 
Man,” which is never used in combination. with other titles. 


For a detailed examination of all the names and titles of Jesus, with the 
exception of “‘Son of Man” and “Savior,” see Burton, Commentary on Galatians, 
detached note on ‘‘Titles and Predicates of Jesus,’’ pages 392-417. See also the 
important section on “Christology” in Foakes-Jackson and Lake, The Begin- 
nings of Christianity, Part I, Vol. I, pages 345-418. 


JESUS 


Jesus is a personal name, the Hellenized form of the Hebrew 
name ‘“‘Joshua,” which etymologically means “‘Savior.’’ To what ex- 
tent this etymological sense of the word lingered in the use of the 
name itself in New Testament times there is little definite indica- 
tion. In Paul there is no trace of it, and elsewhere only in Matt. 
1:21. Probably it was usually as little in mind as is the meaning of 
the word ‘“Theodore”’ at the present day. 
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CHRIST 


The English word “Christ” is an abbreviated transliteration of 
the Greek word Christos, which is in turn a translation of the He- 
brew Mashiach, meaning “‘anointed.’’ The Hebrew word is applied in 
the literal sense to the high priest in Lev. 4:3, 5, 16. As a substan- 
tive sometimes in the expression ‘“‘the anointed of Yahweh,” it is ap- 
plied to the king of Israel (I Sam. 2:10, 35; 12:3, 5; Ps. 18:51; Lam. 
4:20; Heb. 3:14). It is used of Cyrus in Isa. 45:1. From its usage 
with reference to the king of Israel, perhaps under the influence of a 
messianic interpretation of Ps. 2:2 and Dan. 9:25, it came to be em- 
ployed as a title, eventually the most common and distinctive title 
of the expected king and deliverer of Israel. The earliest clear in- 
stance of its use in this way is in Ps. Sol. 17:35, 36, “And a righteous 
king and taught of God is he that reigneth over them and there 
shall be no iniquity in his days in their midst, for all shall be holy, 
and their king is Messiah [and] Lord.”” The whole Psalm is worthy of 
careful reading as reflecting the ideas of religion and especially of the 
Messiah and the messianic deliverance held by the Pharisees in the 
last pre-Christian century. 

The evidence of the New Testament leaves no room for doubt 
that the titular use of the term illustrated in this passage, in which it 
denotes an ideal expected character as distinguished from an identi- 
fied historical person, had become common by the early part of the 
first Christian century, as it also shows even more clearly that early 
in the history of the Christian movement it was used as a descriptive 
title or personal name of Jesus. 

As respects the degree of identification of the character designat- 
ed by the term with the person Jesus, there are five uses of the term 
in the New Testament: 

1. It designates the Messiah without identification of any person 
as such (Matt. 2:4; 22:42; Mark 12:35; Luke 2:26; 24:26; John 
7:26, 27, 31, 41, 42; Acts 2:31; 17:3). 

2. It is used as the predicate of a proposition the subject of which 
is affirmed to be “‘the Messiah,” the identification lying, however, not 
in the term but being effected by the proposition itself (Matt. 24:5, 
23; 26:63; Mark 8:29; Acts g:22). Or in questions, it is asked 
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whether one is to be identified with the Christ (Matt. 26:63; Mark 
14:61; Luke 3:15). For qualitative effect the article may be omitted 
(Acts 2:36). Most frequently the subject of the affirmation or ques- 
tion is Jesus (Matt. 16:16; 26:63; Mark 8:29; 14:61; Luke 9:20; 
23:2; John 10:24; 11:27; Acts 17:3; 18:5); but occasionally others 
(Matt 24:5, 23). 

3. It designates “the Messiah” as such, but with implied identifi- 
cation of the Messiah with Jesus; in other words, it refers to Jesus, 
but to him specifically as the Christ (Matt. 1:18; 11:2; 23:10; Acts 
Bee Rome 714307 4) 5 r481S; 15 97,710; costo, Corio, ne ag, 
Q2123 10°70;.12; 123-1) Corva5 525; [1 Corii:5; 2112, 4, Aad tO; 
O13; TOTS, <143 The} 200; Galt 7-903; phe 53a eae 
At12,1205 214,123, 245,25; 2Q;ue lily 2:15 ,)27; 3.75 1 etc.). 

4. It becomes a title or name of Jesus without discernible em- 
phasis upon his messiahship, though this is perhaps usually in the 
background of the thought (Rom. 5:6, 8; 6:4, 8, 9; 8:9, 10, 17; 9:1; 
1074, 6, 7173 15: OH23 520-20; T0457 Gal 156) 16,22) 224s TOR gee, 
21513313, 16,245.27,.20) 4t 10; S71;-2, 4p Hebi3267 oF81,24): 

The line of distinction between these two classes of cases (3 and 
4) cannot be clearly drawn. It is evident, however, that the word is 
often used purely as a proper name and that this fact is usually 
marked by the omission of the article. No examples of this usage of 
“Christ” alone without the article occur in the gospels, except per- 
haps in Mark 9:41. Though the Pauline letters show clearly that it 
was current before the gospels were written, the gospel writers do 
not, with the one possible exception, impute it to the evangelic 
period or themselves employ it. 

5. It occurs in combination with other titles of Jesus, forming 
with them various compound appellatives, such as “Jesus Christ,” 
“Christ Jesus,’ “the Son Jesus Christ,’’ etc. 

In the epistles of Paul, which in time of writing precede all of the 
other New Testament books, we find the use of the term with refer- 
ence to Jesus fully developed, and taken for granted. That this is 
true even of his earliest letters shows that comparatively early in the 
apostolic age the use of the term as a title or name of Jesus was al- 
ready well established. 

From the gospels and Acts we are able to see in part how this 
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usage arose and was developed. Though undoubtedly written after 
the letters of Paul, and in many passages reflecting the usage of the 
period in which they arose (so, e.g., clearly in Matt. 1:1 and Mark 
1:1; see also Matt. 11:2; 16:21; 23:10), there are yet clear traces of 
an earlier usage and thought. The Gospel of Mark represents Jesus 
as gathering his earliest disciples without asserting that he was the 
Christ or eliciting from them any acknowledgment of him as such. 
The first assertion of the messiahship was at Caesarea Philippi, but 
the confession there made, he charges them not to publish (Mark 
8:29, 30), and it is not again referred to except incidentally in con- 
versation between Jesus and his disciples (Mark 9:41) until in the 
trial of Jesus, when, in response to the challenge of the high priest, 
he openly declares that he is the Christ (Mark 14:61, 62). The dis- 
cussion of the lordship of the Messiah in Mark 12:35 ff. pertains to 
the Messiah as such, not to Jesus. This primitive element is some- 
what modified in the other Synoptic Gospels yet not so as materially 
to obscure it. 

The Fourth Gospel represents the question whether Jesus was 
the Christ as playing a much larger and earlier part in the relation 
of Jesus to the Jewish people than the Synoptic Gospels imply. In 
this as in other respects the gospel has doubtless been affected by the 
distance between the events narrated and the writing of the book, 
and by the special purpose of the book as defined in John 20:31; but 
even in this gospel there is an entire absence of the Pauline usages 
of “Christ”? and “the Christ,” and ‘‘Jesus Christ” occurs but once 
(John 17:3) in narrative or discourse, the personal name “Jesus” 
being the one commonly used. Even in editorial passages “Christ’’ 
never occurs, ‘‘the Christ”? but once (John 20:31), and then not as a 
title but as a predicate, and “Jesus Christ”? but once (John 1:17). 
The longer compound titles do not occur at all. 

The Book of Acts, on the other hand, furnishes examples of all 
the Pauline usages, the instances of the compound names being most 
frequent. The writer even represents Peter, at the beginning of the 
apostolic age, as commonly using the expression ‘‘Jesus Christ,” and 
once “the Lord Jesus Christ.” If this is historically correct, there 
must have been a very rapid development of usage immediately fol- 
lowing the death and resurrection of Jesus. It is probable, however, 
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that the author is here, to some extent, carrying back to the begin- 
ning of the apostolic age the usage of a later time. Acts 2:36 ascribes 
to Peter the view that by his resurrection and exaltation God made 
Jesus both Lord and Christ. But in view of the conception of Jesus’ 
messiahship implied in the third gospel, viz., that it belonged to his 
public ministry (Luke 4:15; 9:20) if not even dating from his birth 
(Luke 2:11, 26) this is probably to be understood as meaning not 
that his messiahship dates from his resurrection, but that what he 
was previously in purpose and by right he now became in fact and 
power, or that he now became Lord as well as Christ. 

The whole evidence points, therefore, to the conclusion that be- 
ginning with the use of “the Christ” as the name of the expected but 
as yet unidentified coming king (a usage in existence among the 
Jews before the appearance of Jesus) it was in his lifetime first ques- 
tioned whether Jesus was the Christ, then affirmed by his disciples 
that he was; then with the birth of the conviction that Jesus was 
risen from the dead, reaffirmed with new confidence, and that out of 
this conviction perhaps in part before Paul’s day, but probably in 
larger part under his influence, there arose a variety of titles for 
Jesus, embodying this faith. These usages, once developed, were 
carried back to a very limited extent into the gospel record and to a 
greater extent into the narrative of the early apostolic age, yet not so 
as wholly to obscure the underlying and more primitive usage. 

But it still remains to inquire precisely what it meant in the first 
century to apply to Jesus or to anyone else the term “Christ,” notin . 
its literal sense, ‘“‘anointed,”’ or as a mere proper name, but as a sig- 
nificant title. What did the early Christians mean when they af- 
firmed that Jesus was the Christ? In particular, how did this asser- 
tion differ from what they meant when they spoke of him as Lord, 
or Son of God? 

There is singularly little direct evidence to answer this question. 
The very familiarity of the term apparently made even indirect defi- 
nition unnecessary. Yet such evidence as there is, is sufficient to 
make it clear that as a descriptive title the word meant “deliverer’”’ 
or “savior,” with the added implication of divine appointment. 

Both elements of this meaning arise, of course, not from the ety- 
mology of the word, but from its employment to designate the looked- 
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for king of Israel, concerning whom men’s chief thought was that he, 
sent by God, would deliver Israel. 

The element of divine appointment is especially suggested in 
Acts 2:36, ‘““Him hath God made both Lord and Christ.’ But the 
word “Christ,” complementary to the term “Lord,” probably de- 
scribes Jesus as Savior. 

In the absence of any direct definition of the word in Paul’s 
writings there is no more significant clue to the thought for which the 
term stands in his mind than the class of words with which he em- 
ploys the expression ‘‘the Christ,’’ which, as pointed out above, is 
not a proper name but a significant title. It is important, therefore, 
to observe that he all but uniformly employs ‘‘of the Christ” 
(though the Revised Version usually translates “of Christ,’’ wrongly 
neglecting the article) in preference to other designations of Jesus after 
terms of soteriological significance. Thus he uses “‘the gospel of the 
Christ” eight times (Rom. 15:19; I Cor. 9:12; II Cor. 2:12; 9:13; 
10:14; Gal. 1:7; Phil. 1:27; I Thess. 3:2) and only in II Thess. 1:8 
employs any other designation of Jesus after “gospel.” After “cross” 
he uses ‘‘of the Christ,” in I Cor. 1:17; Gal. 6:12 (?); Phil. 3:18, and 
only once any other name or title of Jesus (Gal. 6:14; but see also 
Col. 1:20). See also “‘the afflictions of the Christ’? (Col. 1:24), and 
“the sufferings of the Christ” (II Cor. 1:5). After “blood” or “‘body”’ 
referring to his death, “of the Christ” is used in I Cor. 10:16 (twice) ; 
Eph. 2:13; Rom. 7:4; but also “the Lord” in I Cor. 11:27. After 
“Jove” we find “‘of the Christ,” in Rom. 8:35; II Cor. 5:14; Eph. 
3:19. Not all the instances “‘of the Christ” are clearly of this type, 
but the Pauline usage as a whole strongly suggests that by “‘the 
Christ”? Paul meant ‘“‘the deliverer,” ‘‘the savior.’’ Note also the 
rarity of “Savior” as a title for Jesus in his vocabulary. Phil. 3:20 is 
the only instance in the certainly genuine letters, though it is fre- 
quent in the Pastoral Epistles. 

From what was the Christ expected to deliver men? On this the 
thought of men undoubtedly varied greatly. When in Luke 3:15 it 
is said, “‘All men were in expectation and mused in their hearts 
whether John was the Christ,” the meaning is doubtless that men 
were wondering whether John would be the national political de- 
liverer for whom the nation was looking. In the trial scene in the 
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Synoptic Gospels, the meaning of the term is probably similar. The 
question from what Paul conceived the Christ to deliver men is 
answered in part by I Thess. 1:10, and Rom. 5:9; but these pas- 
sages, speaking only of its negative aspect, very inadequately repre- 
sent the apostle’s whole thought of salvation, the full exposition of 
which is beyond the scope of the present discussion (see, however, 
Rom. 5:11 and chap. 8). 

It isthe manifest intention of the Fourth Gospel to attach its 
doctrine of Jesus as the Christ to the Jewish idea of the Messiah 
(note its interpretation of the word “‘Christ”’ as the equivalent of the 
Hebrew term ‘“‘Messiah” in John 1:41), and to claim for Jesus the ful- 
filment of that idea to the full. Yet it is scarcely less evident that the 
idea of the Christ which the fourth evangelist desired his readers to 
accept and hold had little in common with the Jewish idea of a polit- 
ical deliverer of the nation or with the apocalyptic idea of a savior, 
except the idea of deliverance (see John 20:31, “that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and believing may have life 
in his name’’). See also John 4:42, where “‘the Savior of the world” 
represents ‘‘the Christ” of verse 29. The author has attached his con- 
ception to its historical Jewish basis; he has retained the old term, 
but has so purged it of its political and apocalyptic significance and 
given it such a purely religious meaning that the Christ is, in his 
thought, chiefly a deliverer from death and from that which is the 
cause of death. “I am come that they may have life” (John 10:10) 
represents the dominant point of view of the book. 
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LORD 


In classical Greek writers the substantive “lord”’ (kurios) desig- 
nates ‘“‘a person who has control over another person or thing,” 
either by right of divinity, as in the case of the gods; or by right of 
ownership, as in the case of a master and his slave; or because of po- 
sition, as of a husband in relation to his household; or because of of- 
fice, as in the case of a guardian or trustee. 

In the Septuagint this same word “lord” occurs hundreds of 
times, being employed as a translation of some twenty different He- 
brew words and phrases. The two that are most important for our 
purpose are Adonai, and Yahweh, the great majority of the occur- 
rences of “Jord” being translations of these. Adon means “‘owner,” 
“master,” “lord,” and is applied in various senses: to a man as the 
owner of property or as the master of a slave; to the husband as lord 
of the wife; to a prince as lord of the land; and even to God himself 
(Josh. 3:13). Applied to God, however, it usually takes the form 
Adonai. In rendering Yahweh the general tendency of the Septua- 
gint is to omit the article. 

In the New Testament three elements enter into the meaning of 
the word “lord’’: (a@) ownership, (6) right of service, (c) right of 
obedience. Its correlative term is ‘‘slave” or “ servant,’ more com- 
monly the former (see Matt. 10:24, 25; 18:27; 24:45-50; 25:19; 
Luke 12:42-47; 14:21-23; John 13:16; 15:20). The slave belongs to 
his master, owes him service and obedience. These three ideas are 
not indeed always equally prominent in the usage either of the word 
“lord” or “‘slave,” and in individual instances some one of them may 
altogether fall away. See, e.g., II Cor. 4:5, where “‘slave’’ carries 
with it the idea of service only, being used by hyperbole for the 
weaker term ‘‘servant.”’ These conceptions are, however, the usual 
elements of the relation referred to by these words. The word “‘lord”’ 
signifies: 

1. The master of a slave in the ordinary human relation, or the 
owner of other property (Matt. 10:24, 25; 15:27; 18:25, 27, 31; 
20:8; 21:40; Mark 13:35; Gal. 4:1; Eph. 6:9). 

In parables the meaning of the term is in itself the same as the 
foregoing; although the relation symbolized is of course one of an 
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ethical and religious character (Matt. 24:42, 45, 46, 48, 50; 25:18, 
IQ, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26). 

2. One who has rightful control of an institution, to whom it be- 
longs, being, as it were, his property. See “lord of the sabbath” 
(Matt. 12:8; Mark 2:28). 

3. Like the German Herr and the English “Mister” (‘“master”’) 
it is used as a term of polite address; expressing greater or less rever- 
ence, and implying greater or less authority according to circum- 
stances. Sometimes it is equivalent to “rabbi” or ‘‘master’’: 

a) Addressed to a father by his son (Matt. 21:29). 

b) Addressed to a Roman governor by his subjects (Matt. 
27:63). 

c) Addressed to Jesus by his disciples, and by the people (Matt. 
17:15; 18:21; Mark 7:28). 

4. In the plural it is a generic term for deities, or for rulers, hu- 
man and divine (Matt. 6:24; I Cor. 8:5). 

5. Asaname for or title of God it represents the Old Testament 
Vahweh or Adonai and varies in the precise thought which it conveys 
from a religious term distinctly expressive of the sovereignty of God 
to a proper name not sharply distinguished from the word “God.” 
Of the many passages which use the term in this way, the following 
are most significant as indicating the meaning which the term bore in 
the New Testament period as applied to God (Matt. 4:7, 10; 11:25; 
22:37; Mark 12:29, 30; Luke 10:21; 27). 

In the Pauline epistles the word is used of God chiefly in quota- 
tions from the Old Testament, the words “‘God”’ and “Father” being 
the apostle’s favorite titles for God, and “Lord” being more com- 
monly a title of Jesus (see especially I Cor. 8:5, 6). 

The New Testament follows the general usage of the Septuagint 
in that the word “Lord” applied to God is usually without the article 
in Greek (as in English the word ‘‘God”’ is used without the article). 
But both in the Septuagint and in the New Testament the article is 
sometimes prefixed. So clearly in Gen. 12:8; 18:17; 39:23; Exod. 
T25A2F 139127 T4255 TSTNOL Ss SEES. Ley. keag ene. 
etc.,; Matt..5:33; Luke 1:6,°9, 28;2: 15, a3, -Actsa 25 A sc0. 7. a9. 
15:17; Rom. 15:11. In several passages in the letters of Paul it is 
difficult to say whether the reference is to God or Christ. 
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6. As applied to Jesus (in addition to the instances falling under 
3) it is sometimes used in a theocratic sense, ascribing to him supreme 
authority over men and the world of heavenly existences, subject 
only to that of God the Father. On the question what was the pre- 
cise content of the term so used, and in particular whether it was 
identical in meaning with the term “Lord” as applied to God, the 
following facts have a bearing: 

a) Yahweh, which as stated above is represented in the Septua- 
gint and in the New Testament by “Lord,” is never used with pos- 
sessive suffixes. The expression ‘four Yahweh” or “my Yahweh” 
never occurs. But “Lord” as applied to Jesus is often accompanied 
by “‘our.” This suggests that “Lord” as used of Jesus corresponds 
rather to Adonai than to Yahweh. 

b) The expression “Lord God” (Yahweh Elohim) is often applied 
in the Old Testament to God, as is its Greek equivalent in the Septua- 
gint and in the New Testament; but the latter is never used of Jesus. 

c) In the New Testament Ps. 110 is so quoted (Matt. 22:44; 
Mark 12:36; Luke 20:42; Acts 2:34) as to apply the term Yahweh to 
God, Adonai to Jesus. 

d) In the Septuagint Yahweh is usually eaclnted by “Lord” 
without the article. In the New Testament this usage is generally 
followed, but, as indicated in 5 above, not invariably. For Jesus the 
regular term is “the Lord,”’ subject to the usual rules for the omission 
of the article. 

e) The title “Lord” was in the apostolic age beginning to be ap- 
plied to the Roman emperors. In Acts 25:26 Festus speaks of Nero 
as the ‘‘Lord.”” The term probably expressed supreme political au- 
thority. But, whatever its significance, it originated too late (Au- 
gustus and Tiberius refused it) to have marked influence on the 
early stages of the development of the term as a title of Jesus (see 
Dalman, Words of Jesus, pp. 324 ff.). 

f) The title “Lord” as applied to Jesus probably did not origi- 
nate in Greek or in Hebrew. Even Paul took it over from the Ara- 
maic, as appears in his use of the expression Maranatha. But Mar or 
Maran isa general term for “Lord,” “master,” or “ruler.” It is not a 
specifically religious term at all (see Case, “Kurios as a Title for 
Christ,’ Journal of Biblical Literature, XXVI, II [1907], 151-61, es- 
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pecially p. 156. Cf. MacNeill, The Christology of the Episile to the He- 
brews, pp. 70 ff., which is also published in “‘Historical and Linguistic 
Studies”’ [2d series] I, 396 ff.). 

These facts indicate that ‘‘Lord,” as applied to Jesus in the New 
Testament, is not even in its highest sense a term of nature or of 
identification with Jehovah, but of relationship to men and the 
world. 

What the precise relationship expressed by the term is, is indi- 
cated by the following facts: 

(r) The distinctive Christian confession is that Jesus is Lord 
(Rom, 1079; D.Cor. 12:3; Phil era; ef: ID Cor ays). 

(2) “Lord” and ‘servant’ or “slave’’ are used as correlative 
terms (I Cor. 7: 21,24; II Cor. 4:5; Rom. 14:4; cf. Luke 6: 46; IT Cor. 
4:5). Cf. also the apostle’s designation of himself as a slave of 
Christ (Rom. 1:1). 

(3) Despite the general practice stated in d) above, the lordship 
which is attributed to Christ, especially by Paul, is not sharply dis- 
criminated from that which is ascribed to God. The language which ~ 
is used of God is to such an extent used also of Jesus that there are 
several passages in which it is impossible to determine with certainty 
whether the reference is to God or Jesus, and several in which the 
only choice is between assuming an application to God of the title 
usually employed of Jesus or an ascription to Jesus of offices general- 
ly ascribed to God. 

See, e.g., Rom. 14: 5-9, where in verse 6 the word “Lord”’ is with- 
out the article, suggesting the reference to God, but in verse 8 has 
the article, suggesting reference to Christ, which is confirmed by 
verse 9. 

Similarly IT Cor. 3: 16-18, where in the Old Testament quotation 
of verse 16, “‘Lord”’ is without the article in Greek and refers to God, 
but in verse 17a it has the article, and in 17) and 18 is again without it. 

Likewise I Cor. 10:15—22, where the Old Testament phraseology 
using ‘‘Lord” with reference to God is apparently applied to Jesus. 

(4) The lordship which Jesus exercises since his resurrection is 
conceived of as delegated rather than original, having been bestowed 
by God after the death of Jesus on the cross. Yet, on the other hand, 
Jesus possessed a lordship before the worlds were created, and was 
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himself an agent of creation. The exaltation, therefore, to the pres- 
ent lordship is in part a restoration of a power temporarily laid 
aside. And while the present lordship is again, when it has accom- 
plished its purpose, to give place to a supreme and unrivaled sover- 
eignty of God the Father, yet during the period of its exercise, which 
is to extend beyond the coming of the Lord in the clouds, it is without 
limit in its authority over men, and extends even to “‘things in heav- 
en” and “things under the earth” (see I Cor. 8:5, 6; Phil. 2:9, 10; 
cf. I Cor. 15:24—28; Col. 1: 15-18). 

While, therefore, the sentence “Jesus is Lord,” which the apostle 
Paul several times quotes as the distinctively Christian confession, 
was doubtless of variable content according to the period in which it 
was used and the person uttering it, and while it does not in any case 
mean that Jesus is God, being an assertion of function and authority 
rather than of nature, yet at its highest it ascribes to Jesus a lordship 
which is strictly theocratic in character. To accept him as Lord in 
this highest sense of the expression is to bow the will to him as God. 

This highest theocratic use of the term as applied to Jesus is 
most fully developed in the Pauline letters. The impression thus 
given that Christian thought is chiefly indebted to him for the de- 
velopment of the idea is confirmed by an examination of the gospels 
and Acts, the total evidence indicating that the term as applied to 
Jesus gradually acquired greater depth and significance, rising from 
a title of ordinary respect to a theocratic sense, but reaching the 
latter well within the lifetime of Paul. 

In the Gospel of Mark, the evangelist, though showing that he 
himself fully believed in the messianic or theocratic lordship of Jesus 
and representing Jesus as having in somewhat veiled language 
claimed this for himself, yet does not represent Jesus’ disciples as 
ever calling him “Lord,” or any of the people as doing so in any 
sense other than “Sir” or ‘‘Master.”’ The gospels of Matthew and 
Luke modify this representation of the situation in Jesus’ lifetime, 
yet, on the whole, in such a way as to make it clear that they are 
therein influenced chiefly by the usage of the later time in which they 
were written. Particularly significant are the eschatalogical pas- 
sages (Matt. 7:22 and 25:37, 44), in which Jesus in his office of 
judge at the last day is addressed as “Lord.” 
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In Acts the expression “the Lord” is frequently used in narrative 
passages as a name of Jesus; sometimes of the historic person, much | 
more frequently of the risen and heavenly Jesus. Most significant is 
Acts 2:36 which ascribes to Peter at the beginning of the apostolic 
age the words, “‘Him hath God made both Lord and Christ,” the im- 
plication being that this is achieved by his resurrection and exalta- 
tion. The association with the word ‘‘Christ’’ indicates that the 
word “Lord” is used in an exalted sense, probably exceeding the 
meaning of the word as addressed to Jesus in any passage in the 
third gospel. This, in a measure, confirms the evidence derived 
from a comparison of the Synoptic Gospels, that the recognition of 
Jesus as ‘‘Lord” in the lofty sense of this passage arose first in the 
apostolic age and indicates that it was at first associated with him 
only as risen and exalted. 

The usage of the Fourth Gospel is in essential features identical 
with that of Luke and Acts, differing only in the greater frequency of 
the use of the word “Lord” as a term of address to Jesus and in a 
clearer ascription of the term in a theocratic sense to the risen Jesus. 

The total evidence tends, therefore, to indicate that the concep- 
tion of Jesus as ‘““Master” or ‘Rabbi’ had its origin in Jesus’ own 
lifetime and in his own teaching, but that the application of the term 
to Jesus in the higher sense is of later origin. The theocratic sense, so 
clearly and fully developed in Paul, is ascribed to the earlier apostolic 
age in John 20: 28 and Acts 2:36, and to Jesus in Matt. 7:22; 25:37, 
44. But the total evidence points to the conclusion that (with the 
possible exception of Acts 2:36) all these passages, as well as Luke 
1:43 and 2:11, were modified by the usage of the Pauline period, and 
that the higher, theocratic sense had its origin in the apostolic age, 
perhaps with Peter, but more probably with Paul. 
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SON OF GOD 
I. USAGE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


In the Old Testament the term “son” in the phrases “son of 
God,” “sons of God,” and “my son’’ (when the possessive refers to 
God) is used in three different ways: 

1. Itis applied to angels—in the plural—probably marking them 
as superhuman and like God in their mode of being. 

Job. 1:6, ““Now there was a day when the sons of God came to 
present themselves before the Lord” (see also Job 2:1; 38:7; Ps. 
89:6; Gen. 6:4; of similar force is Dan. 3:25). 

2. It is applied in the singular to the nation of Israel, marking it 
as chosen of God and brought into especially close relation with him, 
analogous to that of a son to his father. 

Exod. 4:22-23, “Thou shalt say unto Pharaoh, Thus saith Yah- 
weh, Israel is my son, my first born, and I have said unto thee, Let 
my son go” (see also Deut. 14:1; 32:6, 18; Jer. 31:9, 19, 20; Hos. 
11:1). It is used also in the plural of the children of Israel: Hos. 
1:10, ‘Where it was said unto them, Ye are not my people, it shall be 
said unto them, Ye are the sons of the living God.” 

3. It is applied to the king of Israel, marking him as not only 
chosen of God and brought into specially close relation to him, but 
also as exercising authority as the representative of God: II Sam. 
7:14, “I will be his father, and he shall be my son” (see also Ps. 2:7; 
89:26, 27; | Chron. 17:13, 14; 22:10). 

The Hebrew phrase in all these latter cases is not definite or in- 
dividualizing, nor on the other hand indefinite, but qualitative. 

The usage of “‘son of God” in the Septuagint corresponds sub- 
stantially to that of beni Elohim in the Hebrew Old Testament. It is 
noticeable, however, that the singular is never used with the article, 
and that the plural is definite only in Gen. 8:4. 


II. USAGE OF THE LATER JEWISH WRITINGS 


The term “son of God” (huios theou) occurs not infrequently in 
the Old Testament Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha of the pre- 
Christian period, designating one who is the object of divine love and 
care. It occurs most frequently in the Wisdom of Solomon (see 2:18, 
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“Tf the righteous man is God’s son he will uphold him’’). The plural 
is used in Wisd. SoL.'5:'5;,0%7;-12:10, 20,1051; 20; 16-4. Ino 13 
the singular is used as in Hos. 11:1 of the people as a whole. In- 
stances are also found in Sir. 4:10, “‘So shalt thou be as a son of the 
Most High, and he shall love thee more than thy mother doth”’ (see 
also Jth. 9:4, 13 [plur.]; ITI Macc. 6:28 [plur.]; Ps: Sol. 17:27. Cf. 


note on “Father’’ as a title for God). 


The messianic use of the term in Jewish literature first appears in 
the latter part of the first Christian century. The words “and my 
Son’’in En. 105:2 are in all probability an interpolation, if indeed 
the whole passage is not (cf. Charles, ad loc. Beer, in Kautsch, seems 
to accept them as genuine). The phrase is of doubtful genuineness in 
IV Ezra 7:28, and Gunkel questions it in 29 also (cf. Gunkel in 
Kautsch, A pochry phen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, 
and Bousset, Religion des Judentums [3d ed.], pp. 262 f.). But it is 
without question in IV Ezra 13:32, 37, 52; 14:9. This book, being 
definitely dated by internal evidence for the year 81 A.D., these pas- 
sages are of capital importance. It is significant that the Jewish pas- 
sages in which the term “Son of God” is used of the Messiah are 
those in which he is represented as in conflict with the people and 
kings of the earth. This conception obviously suggests Ps. 2 as the 
source of the ideas, and as obviously suggests that there is little con- 
nection between the Jewish and the New Testament use of the term 
since the latter has entirely different associations and suggestions. 

Apparently, therefore, we must seek, not in Jewish but in Chris- 
tian circles themselves, the origin of the Christian usage of the title 
as applied to Jesus, or in so far as it has a basis in older usage must 
find this either (a) in the Old Testament passages in which the king 
of Israel is called “‘God’s son,” or (0) in those broader, more general, 
uses of the term in the Old Testament which are themselves the basis 
of the application of the term to the king of Israel. It will appear, 
from the examination of the New Testament usage itself, on the one 
side that these basal Old Testament usages are familiar elements of 
Christian thought, and on the other that the application of the term 
to Christians in general is closely associated with its application in 
emphatic measure to Jesus. 

One link of connection between Jewish and Christian usage must, 
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however, be mentioned. The term “Christ” was in common use 
among the Jews as a title of the expected king and deliverer before 
the Christian era, and was early taken over by the Christians as a 
title of him whom they accounted to be this expected deliverer, viz., 
Jesus. Whether the usage was so associated with Ps. 2 that it involved 
a tacit reference to that psalm or not, it would certainly suggest it 
to many. And since in that psalm the one who is called the anointed 
is also called ‘my son,” that is, “God’s son,” there was furnished 
in this way a basis for the application of the term ‘Son of God’ to 
the Messiah by either Jews or Christians. By which of these routes, 
if either, the term actually arrived at its Christian usage cannot here 
be discussed. It must suffice to say, that though the term ‘Son of 
God” was applied to the Messiah by Jews of the latter part of the 
first Christian century, there is no evidence that this usage was com- 
mon either in the days of Jesus or in the lifetime of Paul, sufficient to 
justify us in assuming that it was the basis for the interpretation of 
the Christian usage. 


III. UsacE oF THE NoON-JEWISH WORLD 


The characterization of a king as a son of God, or of a particular 
god, was a widespread usage of the ancient world, but it was not of 
uniform meaning. Dalman (Words of Jesus, pp. 272 ff.) says: 

When Asshurbanipal in his Annals . . . . calls himself ‘‘an offspring of As- 
shur and Bilit,” this means no more than a being destined from birth to the royal 
power. The kings of Egypt, on the contrary, were reckoned to be real descend- 
ants of the god Ra..... The royal style of old Egypt was continued by the 
Ptolemies. ... . Roman emperors also boasted frequently of divine progeni- 
tors. Sextus Pompeius called himself the son of Neptune; Domitian the son of 
Minerva; Caligula and Hadrian deemed themselves to be earthly manifestations 
of Zeus. 


The Roman worship of rulers began with Julius Caesar. Enthu- 
siasm over his achievements led to the erection of statues which 
listed him among the deities. At first this flattery was taken seriously 
by no one. But with his assassination extravagant adulation crys- 
tallized into religious conviction. In the minds of the common peo- 
ple he became a god. In deference to this belief the Senate conferred 
upon him the title divus (“deified”) and ordered a temple erected 
for his worship. His successor, Augustus, disclaimed divine honors 
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during his lifetime but was deified immediately after his death. The 
deification of a deceased emperor was accomplished by a formal vote 
of the Senate and was celebrated by appropriate ceremonies (see H. 
F. Burton, “The Worship of the Roman Emperors,” Biblical W orld, 
August 1912; cf. also Case, Evolution of Early Christianity, pp. 195- 
238). 

The title “Son of God” as applied to the Roman emperors of the 
first Christian century was not, however, a characterization of the 
emperor himself as divine, or of divine origin, but referred to the fact 
that his predecessor had been deified at death. See the inscription 
quoted by Deissmann (Bible Studies, p. 131), in which occur the 
words, ‘Caesar Augustus, Son of God,” and that transcribed by 
Hogarth (Journal of Hellenic Studies [1887], p. 358), in which the 
emperor apparently speaks of his imperial father as‘“God, my father.” 
Cf. also Deissmann (Bible Studies, pp. 166 ff.). It is improbable, 
therefore, that this usage had any important influence on the Chris- 
tian usage by which the term “Son of God” was applied to Jesus, 
still less of course on the use of the plural, ‘‘sons of God,” as applied 
to believers in Christ Jesus. 


IV. USAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
A. USAGE OF PAUL 


Investigation of the use of the term huios theou by New Testa- 
ment writers and teachers necessarily begins with that of Paul’s 
epistles, since it is only in the light of their evidence that it is possible 
to judge how much of the usage of the gospels is of pre-Pauline ori- 
gin. The clue to the meaning of the expression in Gal. 1:16 is prob- 
ably to be found in II Cor. 4:4-6. Both passages seem to refer to the 
experience by which Paul abandoned Pharisaic Judaism to become a 
follower of Jesus the Christ; both refer to a process or act of divine 
revelation by which Paul gained a new conception of Jesus. It is 
reasonable, therefore, to take II Cor. 4:4-6, in which Jesus is de- 
scribed as the image of God, and in which it is said that God shined 
in the apostle’s heart to give the light of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ, as indicating the principal emphasis of the expres- 
sion “‘his Son” as used in Gal. 1:16, and so to understand the term as 
referring especially to the resemblance of the Son to the Father. 
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In Rom. 8:32, “He that spared not his own Son but delivered 
him up for us all,” the Son (incarnate) is evidently thought of as the 
special object of divine love. Rom. 5:10 (cf. 5:8) evidently empha- 
sizes the same aspect of the sonship. 

It is to be noted, however, that whereas Rom. 5:8 and 8:32 speak 
of the Son in his earthly life, 8:3 speaks of God’s sending him into 
the world; which fact indicates that Paul conceived of Christ as ex- 
isting as the Son of God before the incarnation. 

This is also confirmed by Gal. 4:4, but in the context of this pas- 
sage a different phase of sonship is made prominent. The purpose of 
God’s sending his Son is said to be that we might receive the spirit 
of adoption. And it is added that “because ye are sons, God sent 
forth the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying Abba Father.” The 
aspect of the sonship which is emphasized is clearly that of the filial 
spirit, the recognition of the divine fatherhood; in other words, in- 
timacy of moral fellowship, which belonging to Christ becomes ours 
through the impartation of his Spirit to us. 

In Rom. 8:14, 28, Paul clearly uses the term ‘‘Son of God” to 
designate one who is in moral fellowship with God, governed by his 
Spirit, doing his will, like him in character; and he applies the term 
in this sense both to Christ as the Son of God and to men as sons of 
God. 

In I Cor. 15:28, the expression is used of the post-incarnate Son, 
and is clearly employed in its theocratic sense, denoting one who, 
though subordinate to God, exercises for God power over all things. 

In Col. 1:13-17, the expression “Son of his love’’ at once makes 
it clear that the term is used in its affectional sense. With this, how- 
ever, is closely associated in verse 15 the idea of moral likeness and 
in verse 17 that of vice-regal power. 

Rom. 1:3-4 seems clearly to employ the term in a theocratic 
sense, and with reference to the post-resurrection period. It may be 
paraphrased as follows: ‘‘As a corporeally conditioned being, born 
son of David [Messiah in the Jewish sense of the term or as predicted 
in the Old Testament] as a holy and spiritually existent being, con- 
stituted Son of God with power [nearly equivalent to heavenly Mes- 
siah and Lord] by the resurrection from the dead.”’ If so, the sonship 
with power, as contrasted with the sonship of his earthly life (cf. 
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Phil. 2:7), is apparently based on moral likeness to God (note the 
word “holiness”) but consists essentially in the possession and exer- 
cise of theocratic power, that is, lordship over men and the world as 
God’s representative. Note the immediately following words, “Jesus 
Christ our Lord,” and cf. I Cor. 11:3; 12:12; Phil. 2:9-11. Thus the 
two members of the parallelism express, respectively, the messiah- 
ship on its earthly and its heavenly side; in its pre-resurrection and 
its post-resurrection aspect. 

We may then summarize the use of the term by Paul as follows: 

1. The ethico-religious sense. 

a) The affectional sense, denoting one who is the object of divine 
love (Gal. 3:26; 4:4, 6, 7; Rom. 5:10; 8:3, 19, 32; Col. 1:13). 

In the ethico-religious sense Paul uses the term both of Christ 
and of men, though clearly assigning it to Jesus in a unique measure, 
and in some cases basing the sonship of men on their possession of 
the spirit of the Son. 

b) The moral sense, denoting one who is morally like God, being 
led by his Spirit, doing his will, and so, as applied to Christ, a reve- 
lation of God (Gal. 1:16; I Cor. 1:9; Rom. 8:14 ff., 29). 

c) With these two ideas Paul associates the idea of freedom, such 
as belongs to a son as distinguished from a slave (Gal. 4:7; Rom. 
8:14-17). 

2. The official and theocratic sense, denoting one who exercises 
divine power for God, applied to Christ only (I Thess. 1:10; I Cor. 
75228* I Cor,'r?19; Rom: 173; 4; 6): 

Not all of these assignments are equally certain, and there is 
doubtless some blending of the different conceptions. But there are 
enough unambiguous instances under each head to sustain the classi- 
fication. By virtue of that fact and the similar use of the word 
“Christ” the two terms tended to approximate in meaning. Yet it is 
most important to observe that in Paul, at least, each retained its own 
fundamental sense: ‘‘Christ”’ as an official term and the bearer of the 
inherited messianic idea as modified in Christian thought; “Son of 
God” as a fundamentally ethical and religious term, connoting a cer- 
tain moral and religious relation to God. 

Combined with his conception of the pre-existence of the Christ 
and with that of his resurrection and post-mundane power, this idea 
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issues for Paul in the thought of (a) the Son as the one Lord through 
whom the worlds came into being (I Cor. 8:6); (b) the Son, who, 
having laid aside his divine power on earth, lived under the law and 
died on the cross for men (Rom. 8:32); (c) the Son, who, exalted to 
the right hand of God (Rom. 8:34; cf. Phil 2:11), is again Lord of all 
until he surrender all things to the Father (I Cor. 15: 24-28). 


B. USAGE OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


The instances of the term “‘Son of God’’ or “sons of God”’ that 
occur in the Synoptic Gospels may be here considered in the follow- 
ing groups: 

1. Those in which the expression ‘‘sons of God”’ designates those 
who are like God in moral character (Matt. 5:9, 45; Luke 6:35; cf. 
Rom. 8:14). 

2. One passage in which it designates those who are like God in 
that their mode of existence is supra-mundane (Luke 20:36; cf. Job 
woO2o° 17382 4)s 

3. Those which record the personal religious experiences of Jesus, 
and use the term in the singular referring to him. Thus, in the narra- 
tive of the baptism, “Thou art my beloved Son” (Mark 1:11; Luke 
3:22), but in Matt. 3:17, “This is my beloved Son’’; in the account 
of the transfiguration, “This is my beloved Son” (Mark 9:7; Matt. 
17:5), but in Luke 9:35, ‘“This is my Son, my chosen’’; in the story 
of the temptation, “If thou art the Son of God” (Matt. 4:3, 6; Luke 
4:3, 9). The context, especially in the baptism narrative, but scarce- 
ly less clearly in the other accounts, emphasizes the affectional sense 
of the term, the conception of the Son as object of the love and con- 
fidence of God. The use of the article which is lacking in the tempta- 
tion narrative, but present in all the other passages cited, designates 
Jesus as the one who was in an exceptional or unique degree the ob- 
ject of the divine approving love. This uniqueness doubtless sug- 
gests unique responsibility, and so conveys an intimation of the offi- 
cial or theocratic sense. But neither this fact nor the probability 
that it was understood chiefly in the theocratic sense in the apostolic 
age, when that sense was the common possession of Christian 
thought, can conceal the fundamentally ethical sense of the term in 


these passages. 
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4. The passages in which the demoniacs address Jesus as the | 
“Son of God,” or ‘Son of the Highest” (Mark 3:11; Luke 4:11; 
Matt. 8:29; Mark 5:7; Luke 8:28). There can be no doubt that in 
the passages as they stand the expression is to be taken in a theo- 
cratic sense, probably nearly equivalent to “the Christ” in the Jew- 
ish sense. But in view of the fact that the evidence tends to show 
that the expression “Son of God” was not in the life of Jesus in cur- 
rent use in an official sense (to say nothing of the fact that the gospel 
record makes it improbable that Jesus was in the beginning of his 
ministry recognized as the Christ or as possessing an official charac- 
ter), and further in view of the nature of the evidence of the gospels, 
comparatively examined, it is doubtful whether the original tradition 
which underlay the record put into the mouth of the demoniacs the 
phrase ‘‘Son of God.” In Luke 4:41, the expression is clearly an in- 
. terpretative addition to the source (Mark 1:34), as in the latter pas- 
sage ‘‘to be the Christ” (margin) is evidently an addition to the 
original text, made in the same spirit as Luke’s addition. Mark 3:11 
is a summary statement, evidently the work of the evangelist. In 
Mark 1:24, the demoniac is said to have addressed Jesus with the 
words, ‘“‘I know thee who thou art, the holy one of God,” and this ex- 
pression is repeated in Luke 4:35. Only in Mark 5:7 (repeated in 
Matt. 8:29 and Luke 8:28) does the source report that the demoni- 
acs on a particular occasion addressed Jesus as ‘‘Son of God.” It is, 
on the whole, probable therefore that the use of this particular 
phrase on the lips of the demoniacs is a modification of the original 
tradition under the influence of later thought. The cries of the de- 
moniacs which tradition recorded the evangelist interprets as a dis-. 
cernment of his divine sonship in a sense closely akin to messiahship. 

5. The records of the trial and crucifixion of Jesus. As in the pre- 
ceding case, the term used in the question of the high priest to Jesus 
(Mark 14:61; 26:63; Luke 22:70) was doubtless understood by all 
the evangelists in a theocratic sense, of similar though not identical 
sense with “the Christ,’’ which in Matthew and Mark it follows im- 
mediately, and in Luke in a separate question. But it is probable 
that, as in the preceding group and still more clearly in Matt. 16:16 
(see below), the words are an explanatory addition of the evangel- 
ists. In Matt. 27:40, 43, the term emphasizes the ethical, affectional 
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sense, yet is probably official also. It is, however, clearly an editorial 
expansion of the source. The words are not found in either Mark or 
Luke, and though the parallelism of Matt. 27:40 with Luke 23:35 
suggests that Mark originally had a similar expression, it does not 
imply that that expression contained the term “Son of God.” The 
omission of the article before “Son’’ in the Greek—the English trans- 
lation is inaccurate—gives the phrase qualitative force. In Mark 
15:39, and the parallel, Matt. 27:54, the expression, looked upon as 
an utterance of a Roman officer, would naturally be taken in its non- 
Jewish sense, ‘a son of a God,” implying perhaps, since such a title 
was usually employed of kings, kingly authority, but directly ex- 
pressive of divine origin. In the thought of the evangelist it may 
have borne the ethical or the official meaning. 

6. In Matt. 16:16, “the Son of the living God” is unmistakably 
an explanatory addition to the source, which has only “the Christ” 
(Mark 8:29). The phrase is evidently theocratic. Matt. 14:33 is 
doubtless, like Matt. 27:40, 43, an editorial addition to the source. It 
is not found in either Mark or Luke. The phrase is without the arti- 
- cle in Greek. Its omission gives to the expression a qualitative force. 
There is nothing to indicate clearly whether it is ethical or official. 
In Mark 1:1, “the Son of God,” standing in the title of the gospel or 
of its opening section, is manifestly editorial, whether proceeding 
from the original evangelist or an early scribe. In either case it is un- 
doubtedly theocratic (cf. Rom. 1:4; John 20:31). The absence of 
the article in Greek is due to the titular character of the whole ex- 
pression, ““The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, Son of God.” 

7. In Mark 13:32 and its parallel in Matt. 24:36, and in Matt. 
11:27 and its parallel in Luke 10:22, Jesus uses the expression ‘‘the 
Son” in antithesis to ‘‘the Father.’’ The latter term clearly refers to 
God, and the former without doubt to Jesus himself. In itself the 
term bears its ethical sense, designating the one who is in closest fel- 
lowship and intimacy with God. Yet in Matt. 11:27 and Luke 10: 22 
especially, the uniqueness of the sonship is so strongly emphasized as 
inevitably to suggest an official and theocratic sense, though clearly 
in the spiritual realm. This passage testifies to the early date at 
which this conception of Jesus’ divine sonship was accepted by the 
church, but by its limitation of fellowship with God to those whom 
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the Son admits to this privilege in contradistinction to the synoptic 
teaching that all they who do the will of God are the kindred of Jesus 
and that the pure in heart shall see God (Mark 3:35; Matt. 5:8), it 
raises the question whether it is not the product of the same type of 
thought of which the Fourth Gospel gives so abundant evidence 
rather than a reflection of the earliest thought of the church or 
Jesus’ own thought. 

8. In the infancy narrative of Luke the expression “‘Son of God,” 
or its equivalent, occurs three times. The phrase in 1:32 is “Son of 
Highest”; in 1:35, “Son of God”; and in 3:38, “Son of God” (with 
the article before ““God”’). In the last-named passage the usage and 
meaning of the term are quite exceptional. At the end of the genea- 
logical line which traces the ancestry of Jesus backward, Seth is said 
to be the son of Adam, and Adam the son of God. The basis and con- 
tent of the sonship is the fact that, as each preceding member of the 
line owed his existence to his immediate ancestor, so Adam owed his 
existence not to any man but directly to God (cf. the statement of 
Philo, De opifficio mundi cxl. 3 [49], ‘Our genesis is from men, but him 
[Adam] God made’’). It is improbable that the author meant to 
push the parallel so far as to ascribe to God a physical or biological 
paternity such as that which Greek and Roman mythology some- 
times ascribes to its gods, and quite certain that the term “‘son of 
God” as applied to Adam conveyed no implication respecting his 
nature. The first man is not other than man. In Luke 1:32, “Son of 
Highest,” used qualitatively, seems obviously to have the theocratic 
sense, but as the immediate context shows, with a distinctly Jewish 
coloring akin to that which in Rom. 1:3, 4 is expressed not by 
“Son of God” but by “‘seed of David,” and suggesting an influence 
of II Sam. 7:14. The term is evidently nearly akin to ‘“‘Christ”’ (cf. 
Luke 2:11, 26). In 1:35 the meaning of the term is extremely dif- 
ficult to determine with accuracy. The passage is similar to 3:38 in 
that the divine sonship has its basis in the fact that as there Adam 
had no earthly father and owed his existence to the immediate ac- 
tivity of God, so here Jesus had no human father and owed his con- 
ception to the special exercise of divine power. But it cannot per- 
haps be inferred that the content of the term is in both cases the 
same; it is possible that in 1:35 the writer thinks of this exceptional 
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manner of Jesus’ conception as differentiating him in nature from 
other men. If so, and if he conceived that such differentiation of na- 
ture necessarily resulted from the exceptional relation of God to his 
conception, he has of course reasoned differently here than in 3:38. 
If Adam with no human parents can be the product of divine crea- 
tive power, yet fully human, it cannot be inferred as a matter of ne- 
cessity that Jesus with one human parent becomes other than hu- ° 
man, because the human paternity is replaced by divine creative 
power. Nor should it be overlooked that in no other passage of the 
New Testament is divine sonship represented either as a biological 
fact or as physically conditioned on the impartation of the divine 
nature through a physical or biological process or otherwise than in a 
purely spiritual and religious sense. Of its association with physical 
birth there is no trace. 

From this point of view, therefore, the presumption is against 
the interpretation which would impute to the author the thought 
that because of the exceptional conditions of his conception Jesus 
was of divine or semi-divine nature. Yet the context makes it im- 
probable that the term here means no more than in 3:38, and the im- 
mediate association of the word “‘holy’’ with the term ‘‘Son of God”’ 
and the parallel use of the expression ‘‘Holy Spirit”’ suggest that the 
term ‘‘Son of God” is here used in the ethical sense. Begotten of a 
mother overshadowed by the Holy Spirit, the child is holy; generated 
by the power of the Highest, he is Son of God. This is also enforced 
by the absence of the article from almost all the terms in the sen- 
tence, suggesting a qualitative and ethical emphasis on them all. In 
that case, while the usage of the term is the familiar ethical one 
which is found also in Matt. 5:9, 45 and in Rom. 8:14, the passage is 
exceptional in that the ethical quality of Jesus’ divine sonship is as- 
sociated causally with the exceptional fact respecting his conception. 
And if this be correct, then it appears that whereas the sonship with 
power is in Rom. 1:4 carried back to the resurrection (its original 
possession, however, is in I Cor. 8:6 referred to the beginning of cre- 
ation), and whereas in Mark 1:11, the ethical sonship with theo- 
cratic suggestions is associated with the baptism of Jesus, here it 
finds its origin in the conception of Jesus in his mother’s womb, 
under the overshadowing of the Holy Spirit. 
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To this interpretation of the passage as it stands in our Gospel of 
Luke it should be added that there is some reason to question wheth- 
er in its original form the passage contained any intimation of a bio- 
logical sense of the term “Son of God” or of the substitution of di- 
vine power for human paternity in connection with the birth of Je- 
sus. The question of Mary in verse 34 is out of harmony with its 
context. In verse 27 she is said to be betrothed to a man of the house 
of David. The announcement of verse 33 obviously means that she 
shall bear a son in wedlock and to the man to whom she was then be- 
trothed, and furnishes no occasion for the question of verse 34. It 
seems almost necessary, therefore, to suppose that verse 34 is an 
early editorial addition to the original passage. The omission of this 
verse would not change the meaning of verse 35 as above explained, 
but it would eliminate all basis for a biological interpretation, leav- 
ing the assertion of the exercise of special divine power in connection 
with the conception of Jesus, but no suggestion that such divine 
power excludes normal human paternity. 

In Acts the term occurs in 9:20 only. It is used here with refer- 
ence to the exalted Jesus, doubtless in the theocratic sense. 


C. USAGE OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


The instances of the term in the Fourth Gospel are more numer- 
ous than in the Synoptic Gospels, but the usage is less diverse. The 
- titles, “‘the Son of God,” ‘‘the only-begotten Son of God,” ‘‘the Son,” 
as applied to Jesus are, as in Paul and the synoptists, fundamentally 
ethical, marking him as in intimate fellowship with God, and as the 
object of his love (1:18; 5:19, 20). This is also the meaning of the 
term ‘‘only-begotten,”’ which has no reference to the generation of 
Jesus, but describes him as possessing the love which a father has for 
his only son (cf. 3:16, 18). For the meaning of the term see 1:14, 
though the expression “only begotten from a father’ is not here a 
predicate or title of Jesus, but a qualitative expression used by way 
of comparison, “glory as of an only begotten [son, sent forth] from a 
father [to represent him]’’; and 1:18 where, though we should proba- 
bly read “‘only-begotten God,” the adjective must be taken as stand- 
ing for “only-begotten Son” with ‘‘God”’ in definitive apposition. 

But on the basis of the ethical sense of the term, it is also theo- 
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cratic, characterizing Jesus as the representative and revelation of 
God (e214, 1853:17,35; §:22, 23, 26; 10:36), In 1:34 and in.1:49 
there is probably an approximation to the conception of the Christ, 
and that in the Jewish or early Christian form, as in 11:27 and 20:31, 
there is a manifest association, but not identification, of the term 
with the historically inherited idea of the Messiah. Here, as in Matt. 
16:16, the confession of Jesus as the Christ is naturally supplemented 
by the term “Son of God,” not as a mere repetition but as a term 
of additional and richer significance. 

In the gospel generally the term is thoroughly spiritualized, the 
Son being conceived as the revelation of the character and will of the 
Father (1:18; 10:38, etc.), and the functions which are ascribed to 
him being in no way political or military (as in Ps. Sol. 17; cf. Acts 
1:6), but purely spiritual (3:16, 36; 6:39; 8:36). Even the judg- 
ment which is ascribed to the Son (5:22) is not primarily thought of 
as future or external, but as present and self-executing (3:18). His 
great work is the impartation of eternal life as an immediate posses- 
sion (3:36; 5:21, 24, 25), and the conception of a future resurrection 
of righteous and wicked (5:28) is a secondary element unassimilated 
with the prevalent view of the book. 

In the prologue the Christ in his pre-existent state is called “‘the 
Word.” But in 1:18, the Word is identified with the only-begotten 
Son and 3:17, 19, 36 are most naturally interpreted as applying 
the term “Son” to him in his pre-existent state. There is at least no 
intimation that the Word becomes the Son by the incarnation. In 
14:13 and 20:31, on the other hand, “the Son”’ is a title of the 
risen Christ. Most commonly, however, it refers to Jesus in his earth- 
hy date( 1 234402 37365451920 5 6:39) 82365107365 11: 4) 275725): 
In 19:7 the Jews are said to have affirmed that he should die “‘be- 
cause he made himself Son of God” (the only instance of the quali- 
tative use of the term in this gospel), as in 5:18, they sought to kill 
him because he “‘called God his own Father, making himself equal 
with God.” These passages probably imply that in the view of the 
writer the Jews understood the term as the writer himself did, and, 
on the other hand, that for him it expressed possession on Jesus’ part 
of full though delegated authority (see 1:8; 5:22, 27; 10:30; 14:9). 
This carries back into the earthly life of Jesus, and expresses more 
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emphatically and explicitly what Paul affirmed of him as the risen 
and exalted Son. 

In the Fourth Gospel, the term “son of God,” or “sons of God,” 
as a title of believers, is displaced (1:18; 11:52) by “children of 
God,” which Paul also uses as a synonym of “‘sons of God” (Rom. 
8:14, 16, 17). The exclusion of ‘“‘sons of God” from John is general- 
ly, and probably correctly, ascribed to the writer’s desire to distin- 
guish more sharply between Jesus and his followers than would seem 
to be done by using of them the same title which he applies to 
Jesus. 


D. USAGE OF I AND II JOHN 


In no book of the New Testament does the term “Son of God” 
occur as frequently in proportion to its length as in I John. In 3:8; 
5:5, 10, 12, 13, 20, we have “the Son of God”; in 4:10; 5:9, 10, 11, 
“his Son’; in 1:3; 3:23; 5:20, ‘“hisSon, Jesus Christ”; in 1:7, “Jesus 
his Son’’; in 4:9, “his Son, the only-begotten”’; in 2:22, 23, 24; 4:12, 
14, “the Son,” in every case except 5:12 in antithesis with “the 
Father.” In II John, 3, occurs the expression ‘‘Jesus Christ, the 
Son of the Father,” and in verse 9 “the Son” in antithesis with “the 
Father.” The term is never used without the article in either epistle. 
It is clear from the use of the term in its various forms that while 
there are those who deny that Jesus is the Son of God, the term is, 
perhaps in part by reason of the controversy over it, thoroughly fa- 
miliar and needs no definition. In themselves these letters do not 
clearly indicate precisely what phase of its meaning is chiefly in 
mind, but read in the light of the clearer passages of the Fourth Gos- 
pel, they leave no doubt that it bears here the same general meaning 
as there, and that by the title ‘the Son of God” Jesus is described as 
being the unique revelation and representative of God, whose con- 
stant designation as the Father, alongside of the term “Son” ap- 
plied to Jesus, emphasizes the intimacy of relation between them and 
the representative character of the Son. A comparison of 2:22 and 
4:15 with 5:1 illustrates the familiar approximation of the term to 
“the Christ,” but even the latter term has evidently largely left 
behind its Jewish messianic associations, and the functions of the 
Son of God are spiritual and universal (see 1:3, 7; 2:2; 3:8; 4:10). 
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As in the Fourth Gospel, believers are called “children of God,” 
not “sons of God” (I John 3:1, 2, 10; 5:2). In Revelation “the Son 
of God” is found in 2:18 only. It manifestly refers to the exalted Jesus, 
but what phase of its meaning is emphasized the context does not 
show. In 21:7 it is said of him that overcometh that he shall be to 
me, i.e., to God, “a son,” the expression clearly designating the vic- 
tor as the object of God’s approving love. 


E. USAGE OF HEBREWS 


In the Epistle to the Hebrews, great emphasis is laid upon the 
pre-existence of Jesus, and upon his post-resurrection exaltation and 
authority. In the former period, powers above those of the angels 
are ascribed to him, even the word “God” being used of him. In the 
latter, all things are put in subjection to him. In both these periods, 
he is spoken of as “Son of God,” and this term is moreover expressive 
of his exaltation. Yet in the period of his sufferings, also, he was 
Son. In all of the instances in which the term is used of Jesus, it is 
apparently to be taken in an official or theocratic sense, far sur- 
passing in content the term “Christ.’’ What is conveyed respecting 
nature in connection with its use is by implication of the context only 
(see 1:2, 5, 8; 3:6; 4:14; 5:5, 8; 6:6; 7:3, 16, 28). But the term is 
also used of believers (12: 5-8), with emphasis upon the fact that asa 
father God chastens those whom he receives as sons. 

The phrase does not occur in the Pastoral Epistles, nor in any of 
the General Epistles except I and II John. 

From the whole history of the usage of the term in the New Tes- 
tament it appears that the basis of that usage is in the use of the 
term in that purely ethical and religious sense in which it is applied 
in the Old Testament to the nation of Israel and in the Wisdom of 
Solomon and the Psalms of Solomon to the pious individual, desig- 
nating him as the object of divine love and approval. 

In their portrayal of Jesus’ religious experiences, the oldest evan- 
gelic sources use the term with the article, making its application to 
him in unique degree express his consciousness of exceptionally 
intimate fellowship with God and divine approval, with probable 
suggestion of the consequent duty and responsibility resting upon 
him. These documents furnish the best basis we possess for deter- 
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mining Jesus’ own use of the term and the conception of himself 
which he expressed by it. 

Whatever the connection between the representation of Jesus’ 
consciousness which underlies the usage of the Synoptic Gospels and 
the Pauline usage, it is clear, on the one hand, that the latter also 
takes its starting-point from the general religious use of the term 
and, alongside of the use of the term in the plural to designate pious 
men, applies it in a unique degree, and with consequent heightening 
but without essential change of meaning, to Jesus; on the other hand, 
it is clear that through association of the term with the Christ and 
with the doctrine of the pre-existence of Jesus as the Word of God 
and the Lord through whom God exercised creative power, it came 
to be in the Pauline letters the bearer of the most exalted conception 
of Jesus held by the early church, surpassed only in that respect by 
the term ‘‘God” itself. 

Yet it is to be observed that in no passage of the New Testament 
does it take on a clearly physical or biological sense implying that 
Jesus was by reason of exceptional facts respecting his paternity of 
divine nature; nor is it, apart from any such facts, ever in the strict 
sense a term of nature. True to this extent to its Old Testament an- 
cestry, it is always a term descriptive of the religious and ethical re- 
lationship between God and Christ, and of the function of Jesus in 
the field of relationship between God and men. 
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SON OF MAN 
I. USAGE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The Hebrew Old Testament and the Septuagint version both 
have various expressions which may be translated “‘son of man,” or 
in the plural, “sons of men” or ‘‘the sons of men.” For details see 
Dalman, The Words of Jesus, pages 234-67, and the articles, ‘“‘Son of 
Man,” in Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible and in the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica. But neither the Hebrew nor the Greek Old Testament has a 
phrase which properly means ‘‘the Son of man,” referring to a par- 
ticular person. The singular is always indefinite or qualitative, the 
plural indefinite or generic. 

Both the Hebrew and the Greek phrases are poetic or emphatic 
expressions for ‘‘man.”’ This is the sense of the phrase even in Ps. 8:4 
and Dan. 7:13. Whatever messianic significance the passages them- 
selves may have the phrase itself has none. In Ezekiel it is used fre- 
quently in the vocative as the term by which the prophet is addressed, 
. the intention probably being to emphasize his human inferiority 
as contrasted with the divine majesty (e.g., Ezek. 2:1). For further 
examples see concordance. 


IJ. UsAGE oF THE LATE JEWISH WRITERS 


In the Ethiopic Enoch the phrase “the Son of man”’ is used as a 
designation of the Messiah. It is, however, a question in dispute 
whether these portions of the book were written before the time of 
Christ. In no other Jewish work of the pre-Christian or New Testa- 
ment period is the term so used. On IV Ezra 13:3 ff. see Schmidt, 
“Son of Man” in the Encyclopaedia Biblica. 


III. UsacE oF THE NoNn-JEwisH WORLD 

So far as appears, no examples of this phrase in a titular sense oc- 
cur in non-Jewish writers whose writings could have influenced New 
Testament usage. 

IV. New TEsTAMENT USAGE 

1. In the New Testament this phrase occurs with the article 
eighty-one or eighty-two times, always as a designation of Jesus and 
with one exception (Acts 7:56) as a self-designation of him (John 
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12:34 is a direct quotation of Jesus’ phrase). Without the article it 
occurs in John 5:27; Heb. 2:6; Rev. 1:13; 14714. 

2. Grouped by their sources the synoptic passages containing the 
term ‘Son of man” are as follows: 


a) Mark and parallels: 











Mark 2:10 Matt. 0:6 Luke 5:24 
PIR Xe) 12:8 6:5 
Saat —— 9:22 
8:38 (16:27) 9:26 
9:9 17:9 
Q:12 Lat — 
Ora't E722 9:44 

10:33 20:18 18:31? 
10:45 20:28 
13:26 24:30b BE eo 
14:21 26:24 22:22 
I4:41 26:45 
14:62 26:64 22:69 


b) G—a common source of Matthew and Luke which contains 
all of Luke 3:1—g: 50 except the Mark parallels: 
Matt. 11:19 Luke 7:34 [perhaps also 6: 22] 
c) P—a common source of Matthew and Luke which contains 
all of Luke 9:51—19: 28 except the Mark parallels: 














Luke 9:58 Matt. 8:20 
12:8 
C226 12:32 
Tr 780 12:40 
Tie 
T7322 
17:24 24:27 
17:26 24:37 
17:30 24:39 
I2°40 24:44 
18:8 
19:10 ee 


d) Peculiar to Luke; editorial or derived from his special passion 
source: 
Luke 6:22 
21:36 
22:48 
24:7 
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e) Peculiar to Matthew: 
Matt. 10:23 
13:37 
13:41 
19:28 
25°30 
f) Matthew—editorial being a modification of Mark or other 
identifiable source: 


Matt. 16:13 Mark 8:27 
16:28 Q:I 

. 243304 13:26 
2032 14:1 


Note the cases also where “‘the Son of man” is in the source but 
Matthew changes the predicate. 
Matt. 12:40 


3. Grouped according to the subject in connection with which 
the term ‘“‘the Son of man” occurs, the passages in the sources are as 
follows: 

a) In Mark, 13 times 
7 of his sufferings and death 
1 of his resurrection 
3 of his coming in glory 

1 of his right to forgive sins 

1 of his lordship over the Sabbath 
6) In G, once—of his non-ascetic, normally human life 
c) InP, rr times ; 

1 of his humiliation 

1 of blasphemy against him 

Practically all the rest in the phrase “the days of the Son of man”’ 


4. The Fourth Gospel uses the term ‘‘the Son of man’’ as a self- 
designation of Jesus, in most cases without clear indication in the 
context of the connotation of the term. It is affirmed of the Son of 
man: (a) that the angels of God will.ascend and descend upon him, 
i.e., that he will be a mediator between heaven and earth (John 
1:51); (0) that he came down out of heaven (and is in heaven) (3:13) 
and will ascend into heaven (6:62); (c) that he will give eternal life 
to men, that they must eat his flesh and drink his blood in order to 
obtain such life (6:27, 53); (d) that he will be lifted up on the cross 
and will thereby be exalted and glorified (3:15; 12:23, 32; 13:31). 
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But none of these passages indicates what the significance of the 
term is. 

If 9:35 should read “Son of man” the term would seem to be 
equivalent to Messiah, but the text is not quite certain. On the 
other hand, 12:34 suggests that the term did not have a definite 
messianic significance; either it or the things said in connection with 
it—probably the latter—suggest messiahship, but rather enigmati- 
cally, so that the people say, ‘‘Who is this Son of man?” 

Most clearly 5:27 implies that ‘‘a son of man” means man, and 
by this suggests that “tke Son of man” designates Jesus as the ideal 
man. 

5. Various facts show clearly that the evangelists did not under- 
stand the term as equivalent to Messiah: 

a) The synoptists represent him as calling himself ‘‘the Son of 
man” from the early part of his ministry, yet as not, until Caesarea 
Philippi, acknowledging himself even to his disciples as Messiah and 
not until the triumphal entry consenting to be publicly recognized 
as such. 

b) No confession of him as Messiah is couched in the words 
“Thou art the Son of man,” nor does the question respecting his 
messiahship ever take the form “‘Art thou [or, Is he] the Son of man?” 

c) Jesus’ question to his disciples, which in Mark 8:27 is “Who 
do men say that Iam?” becomes in Matt. 16:13, “Who do men say 
that the Son of man is?”—a form of the question which if “the Son 
of man” means Messiah makes Peter’s confession, ‘“‘Thou art the 
Christ,” a mere assertion of what was already affirmed in the ques- 
tion, and the comment of Jesus, ‘‘Flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto thee,” singularly pointless. 

d) The question put to Jesus at his trial (Mark 14:62; Matt. 
26:64; Luke 22:69) is not “Art thou the Son of man?” but “‘Art thou 
the Christ, the Son of the Blessed?” and the charge of blasphemy 
based upon his answer rests not on the use of the term “‘the Son of 
man,” which the evangelists report Jesus as having frequently used 
before, but on his confession of messiahship and divine sonship, of 
which they have recorded no previous public and explicit assertion. 

6. It is clear that the evangelists believed the title to have been 
Jesus’ own self-designation. 
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a) This is the uniform representation both of the synoptists and 
of John. Even when they add the term editorially to their sources 
they still represent it as spoken by Jesus of himself. See especially 
Matt. 16:13, 15 and all the passages cited above as editorial addi- 
tions. No one is ever represented as speaking to Jesus or of him as 
“the Son of man.” 

b) Nowhere in the New Testament books, except Acts 7:56, 
does the term ‘“‘the Son of man”’ occur among the various titles of 
Jesus applied to him by others. He is called “Jesus,” ‘Christ,”’ 
“Lord,” “Son of God,” “Savior,” and by various titles compounded 
from these, but never ‘‘the Son of man.” 

7. As concerns the fundamental meaning of the term,i.e., the con- 
ception of himself which the evangelists understood Jesus to have ex- 
pressed by the term, the evidenceis preponderating in favor of the view 
that they understood it as referring fundamentally to his humanity. 

a) This is the uniform meaning of the term ‘‘Son of man” in the 
Old Testament. 

b) This is likewise its meaning in Hebrews and Revelation, the 
only books outside the gospels in which the phrase is used without 
the article. 

c) While John 5:27 undoubtedly has in mind the phrase ‘“‘the 
Son of man” as a title of Jesus, yet what it affirms is that he is “‘a son 
of man,” by this term designating his humanity as the reason for his 
being made the judge of men. 

d) While in most of the passages of the gospels in which Jesus 
speaks of himself as ‘‘the Son of man” the term appears simply as a 
self-designation without implication as to its significance, there are 
some in which, as in John 5:27, the argument seems to turn on its 
designation of him as a man. This is quite clearly the case in Mark 
2:28, perhaps also in 2:10 (cf. Matt. 2:18). 

Yet it is equally evident that in attributing to Jesus the self- | 
designation ‘‘the Son of man” rather than, as the phrase always is in 
the Old Testament, ‘‘a son of man,” the evangelists mean to ascribe 
to him a pre-eminent position among men, either as the member of 
the race fully deserving the title ““man,” or, less exactly, as the pre- 
eminent representative of manhood; as one might say, “‘the sweet 
singer of Israel,”’ meaning ‘‘the eminent Hebrew poet.”’ 
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As against this evidence the occurrence of the term “the Son of 
man” in a messianic sense in the Book of Enoch is quite insufficient 
to sustain the view that the term was understood by the evangelists 
in a messianic sense (see Charles, The Book of Enoch, Appendix B). 
Whatever the date of the Enoch passages, they cannot outweigh the 
decisive evidence that in the atmosphere in which the New Testa- 
ment books arose the original sense of the term was still the domi- 
nant one and in particular that it was this sense which underlay the 
evangelists’ use of it. 

8. Nor is any view of the origin of the usage in the gospels more 
probable than that it is to be traced back to Jesus himself, that for 
him also its fundamental meaning was ‘‘man,” and that he employed 
it as a designation of.himself. 

a) Its presence in the gospels is not due to an intrusion into the 
gospel record of phraseology common in the church but not used by 
Jesus; for the term did not belong to the christological vocabulary of 
the early church. It is never used by Paul, nor as a title of Jesus by 
any other New Testament writer except the evangelists and in Acts 
750. 

b) The uniform practice of the evangelists in using it solely as a 
self-designation of Jesus, taken in connection with the foregoing fact, 
bears testimony to a strong Christian tradition that this was Jesus’ 
name for himself, and that it did not for him mean ‘“‘Messiah.”’ But 
if this meaning be excluded it is obviously reasonable to fall back on 
the meaning called for by the usage of “‘son of man” then and for 
centuries before current. 

It is indeed not improbable that if, as Dalman says, the Aramaic 
barenash never took the definite form, some of the sayings in which, 
according to the gospels, he spoke of “‘¢ze Son of man” were originally 
spoken by him of man in general, though perhaps with the intima- 
tion also that being true of man they applied to him in particular 
(cf. Heb. 2: 5-9 where a passage recognized as spoken of man is said 
to find its realization only in Jesus). This may well be true of the 
passages named above (Mark 2:10, 28). From this there may have 
developed a practice of affirming respecting himself things true of 
him as a man, yet scarcely to be affirmed of other men, because they 
failed to rise as he did to the full measure of man’s responsibility; and 
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thus in turn the term may have come to be used by him and under- 
stood by others as referring specifically to himself (so, perhaps, Mark 
10:45). 

When the Aramaic term came to be put into Greek, which by the 
article was able to distinguish between ‘“‘son of man” and “‘the Son of 
man,” it was natural that the sense of Jesus’ unique position among 
men, which he had himself expressed not by a prefixed article but by 
attached predicates, should have led those who first put his words 
into Greek to employ as his self-designation ‘“‘the Son of man” instead 
of simply “son of man.” When, in turn, the Greek was translated 
into Latin this distinction was again lost in the phrase Filius hominis, 
the Latin being like the Aramaic incapable of expressing with clear- 
ness the idea “‘the Son of man.” 

9. We conclude, therefore, that by his use of the Aramaic term 
“son of man” which Greek Christians converted into ‘‘the Son of 
man” Jesus expressed his conception of himself as resting under all 
the obligations that devolve upon man and his full acceptance of 
these. By it he expressed his conviction that it belonged to him per- 
fectly to perform a man’s duty in the world and to God, and, seeing 
that other men fell short of this standard, himself to do those things 
which they failed to do. It is precisely this conviction, of course, 
which underlies what may be called his messianic consciousness— 
more exactly, his conception of his mission in the world. But the 
term ‘‘son of man”’ has in itself nothing to do with messiahship. 

An excellent survey of the important literature on this topic is given by 
Schmidt, “Recent Study of the Term ‘Son of Man,’ ” Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, XLV (1926), 326-49. 


Tx 
SPIRIT 


In Greek writers from Homer to Aristotle the word which is 
translated in the New Testament “spirit”? (puewma) bears four 
meanings: “wind,” “breath,” “life,” “air.” The meaning “spirit” 
in a personal sense does not occur. 

From Aristotle to the beginning of the Christian period, the 
principal meanings are ‘‘wind,” “life,” “air.” 

In both classical and post-classical Greek pnewma is occasionally 
used to denote soul substance or the ultimate reality of which all 
things consist, a meaning probably developed from the meaning 
“air” or “breath.” The Stoics in general say that the soul is 
pneuma, and Posidonius says that God is pnewma, intelligent and 
fiery. To this pneuma they ascribed qualities which we should call 
spiritual as well as those which we call material. But the term de- 
noted for them not personality but substance. 

In Greek literature of the first Christian century pyeuma is 
used in the following four senses: ‘“‘wind,” ‘‘air,” “breath,” “‘the 
medium or bearer of psychic energy’”’ (nervous fluid). The most no- 
table fact here is the absence of the meaning “‘spirit”’ (there is one 
possible instance in Epictetus) in the Greek writers of the period in 
which the New Testament arose. 

The term in Hebrew which corresponds most nearly to pnewma 
in Greek is ruach. It bears three meanings, which are, in order of 
frequency: “spirit,” ‘‘wind,” “breath.” As “spirit” it denotes the 
Spirit of God, the spirit of man, and an evil spirit or demon. Ruach 
is also probably originally a term of substance, and retained through- 
out the Old Testament period a trace of this meaning in the quanti- 
tative sense that clung to it, illustrated in Elisha’s request for a 
double portion of Elijah’s spirit (II Kings 2:9). But by an early 
development of meaning ruach came to be used of the Spirit of 
God, as that through which the power of God was manifested, and 
in the later period as the power of God operative in the ethical and 
religious life of the people. In the Old Testament ruach was also 
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used of the spirit of man, first probably meaning his “strength,” 
“courage,” “anger,” etc.; then the seat of these and other qualities; 
and finally as the seat of mentality, though this last usage is late 
and rare. 

In Jewish-Greek literature, including all Greek words by Jewish 
authors down to roo A.D., whether translations of Semitic originals 
or originally composed in Greek, pnewma bears three meanings, in 
order of frequency, as follows: “spirit,” “wind,” “breath.” As 
“spirit” the term denotes the Spirit of God, the spirit of man, and 
superhuman beings both good and evil. 

The meanings of pnewma in the New Testament, arranged not in 
the order of their frequency but in that of their genetic relation- 
ship, are as follows: 

I. “Wind” (John 3:8; Heb. 1:7). 
II. “Breath” (II Thess. 2:8; Matt. 27:50; Rev. 11:11; 13:15). 

Ill. “‘Spirit,” an incorporeal, sentient, intelligent, willing being, 
or the element by virtue of which a being is sentient, intelligent, etc. 

A. Embodied, viz., human spirit: that element of a living man 
by virtue of which he lives, feels, perceives, and wills; variously 
viewed in Matt. 27:50; Mark 2:8; Rom. 1:9, etc. 

B. Unembodied or disembodied spirit: more exactly, a sentient, 
intelligent, volitional being whose mode of life is not conditioned 
by a body in the ordinary sense of the term; used of various beings 
so conceived, the specific reference being indicated by limitations of 
the word or by the context; thus of: 

1. The Spirit of God (Matt. 10:20; Mark 1:8; John 3:5; Rom. 
8:2, etc.). 

2. The spirit of man separated from the body after death (Luke 
24237, 30; 1 Cor.'5:5). 

3. An angel (Heb. 1:14). 

4. A demon (Matt. 8:16; 12:43, 45; Mark 1:23, 26, 27, etc.). 

5. Without reference to these distinctions, referring qualitatively 
to any being not corporeally conditioned, or to all such, or to a 
group (other than any of the foregoing) defined by the context; used 
both of beings conceived of as actually existing and, especially as a de- 
scriptive term in negative expressions, of beings presented merely as 
objects of thought (Luke 9:55; Rom. 1:4; 8:15; 11:8; Rev. 1:4, etc.). 
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C. Generically, without reference to the distinction between 
embodied and unembodied spirit (John 4:24; 6:63; I Cor. 6:17; Heb. 
12:9). 

This conspectus of usage suggests what the fuller history makes 
more clear, that whether we trace the development of usage from 
Homer or from the ancient Hebrew, there has been a gradual 
transfer of thought from the material to the immaterial, and from 
the idea of substance to that of personality. A word which originally 
was wholly material and impersonal has become almost wholly im- 
material and personal. It is clear also that, while the New Testa- 
ment usage is an outgrowth of Greek and Hebrew usage, the latter 
is undoubtedly the predominant influence. While there still remain 
traces of the idea of soul stuff, for the most part the word has come 
to denote a personal being or that element of an embodied personal 
being by virtue of which he lives, feels, thinks, and wills. Used most 
frequently of God to whom it is rarely applied by the Greeks, it 
denotes the invisible but personalized power of God through which 
he fulfils his purposes especially in relation to men. 

The distinction, of which there are traces also in the Old Testa- 
ment and in Jewish-Greek writing, between the conception of the 
Spirit as the cause of exceptional experiences, ecstatic or the like, 
and as the generating power of the moral and religious life of men, 
assumes increased importance in the New Testament, especially in 
Paul. Though the distinction cannot always be sharply drawn, it be- 
ing the same Spirit in both cases, only operative in a different sphere 
and with different effects, yet it is of great importance for the inter- 
pretation of New Testament thought. 

For further study see Burton, Spirit, Soul, and Flesh, Chicago, 1918, es- 


pecially pages 186-207. See also Scott, The Spirit in the New Testament, New 
York, 1923. 


Xx 


SOUL 


The Greek term translated “soul” (psyché) appears in Greek 
literature from Homer to the present day. It is apparently related 
to the verb meaning “‘to breathe,” “‘to cool,” and its primary mean- 
ing was probably “breath.” But its earliest distinct meanings are 
(a) “life” and (6) “shade” or human spirit departed from the body. 
From Pindar on it is also used of the soul as the seat of the emotions 
and of thought. It appears regularly in the Greek Old Testament 
as the translation of the Hebrew term nephesh, which had a similar 
usage. In the New Testament the Greek word is used in the follow- 
ing senses, being sometimes translated ‘‘soul’’ and sometimes “‘life”’: 

1. Life, the loss of which is death; used only of men (Matt. 
2:20; 6:25 [twice]; Mark 3:4; Luke 6:19; 12:20; 14:26; 21:10 [?]; 
Bee 23 VOUNIIOF1 1 15217, 13247, 38; 25213; VACtS/ 20° 10,24; °97.: 
tO foe ROI ott 3° fOr Ade Cor, 15234. P hil -o"30% 1 John 3:16 
[twice]; Rev. 8:9). 

2. The soul of man as distinguished from the body and existing 
separately or capable of so existing (Matt. 10:28; Acts 2:27; Rev. 
6:9; 20:4; less clearly so in I Thess. 5:23; Heb. 10:39; Jas. 1:21; 
5:20; 1 Pet: 1:9; 4:10; Rev. 18:13). 

3. Soul as a constituent element of man’s nature, the seat of 
vitality, thought, emotion, will; the human mind in the larger sense 
of the word; most frequently with reference to its religious capac- 
ities and experiences (Matt. 11:29; 22:37; 26:38; Mark 12:30; 
TA) 34s iuie, 27455 10:27; JON 10:24; 12227; Acts 432% '14:9,22; 
15:24; Eph. Or02P hal. 1527° 01.137 23; bleb: 4:12.6:103 122331 Pet. 
1:22; 2:11, 25; II Pet. 2:8, 14; III John, 2; Rev. 18:14). 

4. Following the Septuagint, “soul of life” in one passage, Rev. 
16:3 (see marginal reading), signifies a “living being.” Paul uses 
“living soul” in a similar sense in I Cor. 15:45. 

5. More frequently ‘“‘soul” alone indicates a human person: 

a) Denoting a person, an individual man, sometimes in the 
redundant form, “soul of man” (Acts 2:43; 3:23; Rom. 2:9; 13:1). 
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b) Used in enumerations (Acts 2:41; 7:14; 27:37; I Pet. 3:20). 

c) With possessive limitation for self (Matt. 12:18; Luke 1:46; 
Heb. 10:38; in Luke 12:19 without possessive limitations). 

d) By further metonymy, for the powers, possibilities, and inter- 
ests of the self, the human person (Matt. 10:39 [twice]; 16:25 
[twice]; 20:28; Mark 8:35 [twice], 36, 37; 10:45; Luke 9: 24 [twice]; 
17:23; John 12:25 [twice]; Acts 15:26; II Cor. 12:15; I Thess. 2:8; 
Hebicrsta7; Jas). 2:01; Revaeaot ra): 


For a full discussion of Hebrew and Greek conceptions of the “‘soul’’ in 
relation to the New Testament usage of this term see Burton, Spirit, Soul, 
and Flesh, Chicago, 1918. 


XI 
FLESH 


The Greek word for ‘‘flesh” (sarx} cf. Eng. ‘‘sarcophagus’’) bears 
throughout Greek literature this meaning, denoting also occasionally 
the body as a whole. In the Septuagint it translates the Hebrew 
term basar, taking over from the Hebrew some of the peculiarities 
of that term. It is one of the important words of the New Testa- 
ment and a correct understanding of it is necessary, particularly in 
the interpretation of the epistles of Paul. Its meanings in the New 
Testament are as follows: 

1. “Flesh”: the soft, muscular parts of an animal body, living 
or once living (Luke 24:39; John 6:51 [twice], 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 633 
I Cor. 15:39 [four times], 50; Jas. 5:3; Rev. 17:16; 19:18 [five times], 
2t). 

2. “Body”: the whole material part of a living being (Matt. 26: 
41; Mark 14:38; John 1:13 [?]; Acts 2:26, 31; Rom. 2:28; I Cor. 
Reset COlsa lta yim noren 1267 Gal. 23007 3:3 -:4°r3 stay 638 
[twice], 13; Eph. 2:110, 15; 5:29; Phil. 1:22, 24; Col. 1:22, 24; 2:1, 
pret ae A Peto Heb. 6: 72 O10, 13;°107 20% 12003 Jas. 5033-1 
Pet. 3:18, 21; 4:1 [twice], 2, 6; I John 2:16; 4:2; II John, 7; Jude, 
7, 8, 23). By metonymy for embodiment, incarnation, Heb. 5:7; 
with “‘blood,” the whole phrase signifying the body, Heb. 2:14. 

3. By metonymy: the basis or result of natural generation: 

a) The basis of natural generation and kinship (the body or the 
body plus whatever is concerned with generation and kinship; John 
3:6a). Here only the first instance falls under this head (Rom. 4:1; 
Giayro.. Corsi0ss, Gal. 4:23.20; Eph)s: 11a), 

b) As a collective term, equivalent to “kindred” (Rom. 11:14). 

In this and the following use the term passes beyond the limits 
of the physical and comes to include all elements of a human being. 

4. A corporeally conditioned living being, usually referring 
exclusively to man, yet sometimes including all corporeal living 
beings, and in any case designating the beings referred to not as 
human but as corporeal (Matt. 16:17; 19:5, 6; 24:22; Mark 10:8; 
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13:20; Luke 3:6; John 2%14;, 17:2; Acts: 2:17; ROM. 1-35 0320; 
Sia. c [?]¢ 1 Cort.122036716+) Gal 116" 27507 on So 38 oa. 
[Pet, vi94}i 

5. By metonymy, for the creature side, the corporeally condi- 
tioned aspect of life, the external as distinguished from the internal 
and real, or the secular as distinguished from the strictly religious 
(John 8:15; I Cor. 1:26; 7:28; II Cor. 5:16 [twice]; 7:5; 10:2; 11:18; 

Gal. 6:12; Eph. 6:5; Col. 3:22; Philem. 16). ; 

6. The product of natural generation apart from the morally 
transforming power of the Spirit of God; all that comes to a man by 
inheritance rather than from the operation of the divine Spirit. 
The term as thus used does not exclude, may even specifically in- 
clude, whatever excellent powers, privileges, etc., come by heredity, 
but whatever is thus derived is thought of as inadequate to enable 
man to achieve the highest good (John 3:60; Rom. 6:19; 7:5, 18, 
ge Grae LL Corti a7 eb ulles 3) 

7. That element in man’s nature which is opposed to goodness, 
that in him which makes for evil; sometimes thought of as an ele- 
ment of himself, sometimes objectified as a force distinct from him, 
this usage being, however, rather rhetorical (Rom. 8:4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
g, 12 [twice], 13; 13:14; Gal. 5:13, 16, 17, 19, 24; and perhaps Eph. 
2:3 [twice]; Col. 2:11, 18, 23; II Pet. 2:10, 18, though in all these 
latter cases “flesh” may itself mean simply “body,” and the implica- 
tion of evil lie in other members of the sentence). 

For a complete investigation of the usage of this term in Greek and Hebrew 


writings until 180 A.D. see Burton, Spirit, Soul, and Flesh, Chicago, 1918. Cf. 
also Burton, Commentary on Galatians, detached note on Sarx, pages 492-95. 


XII 
APOSTLE 


The Greek word translated ‘apostle’ (apostolos) means “‘a per- 
son sent on an errand,” “one commissioned.” It is found in Greek 
writers before the New Testament, and occurs twice in the Greek 
Old Testament: I Kings 14:6; Isa. 18:2. Among Greek writers it 
was sometimes used as an adjective and of things as well as of 
persons. It was applied, for example, to a dispatch boat. In the New 
Testament it is always a noun and always refers to persons. Its uses 
in the New Testament are two: 

1. In general, it means a “delegate” or “‘representative,’’ one 
commissioned by another to represent him in some way. Thus in 
II Cor. 8:23; Phil. 2:25. On both these cases a journey is involved 
and the business is evidently important. John 13:16 involves 
almost a definition of the word: ‘‘A servant is not greater than his 
lord; neither one that is sent [apostle] greater than he that sent him.” 
In Heb. 3:1 Jesus is called an “apostle,” and it is immediately added 
that he was faithful to the one who sent him. 

2. More commonly it has a more specific meaning and refers to a 
distinct class of persons among the followers of Jesus. In this sense it 
occurs in almost every book of the New Testament. This shows that 
at the time the New Testament books were written it was a common 
term for a well-known class in the church. A person of this class was 
called an “‘apostle of Christ” or an ‘apostle of Jesus Christ” (II Cor. 
1:1; 11:13, etc.) or, more commonly, simply an “apostle.” Among 
those who bore this title were: 

a) The Twelve: Peter, John, etc., probably commonly known at 
first simply as “the Twelve” and perhaps only at a later date, not 
now precisely determinable, designated as “apostles” (see Mark 6:7; 
Matt. 10:1, 2; Luke 6:13). 

b) Matthias (Acts 1:25, 26). 

c) James, the brother of the Lord (Gal. 1:19). 

d) Andronicus and Junias (Rom. 16:7). 

e) Barnabas (I Cor. 9:1, 6; Acts 14:14). 
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All of these were probably apostles before Paul, though in Gal. 
1:17 he has reference especially to the Twelve, or to the Twelve and 
James. 

f) Paul himself. 

g) Probably others whose names have not come down to us. 

The application of the term “apostle” to Paul roused much op- 
position, and the defense of his right to it recurs again and again 
in his epistles (Gal. 1:1-3; I Cor. 9:1, etc.). It seems to have been 
thought necessary that an apostle should have (1) known Jesus 
personally in the flesh, (2) be able to bear witness to the resurrection, 
and (3) be commissioned from Jerusalem (see Acts 1:21, 22). On 
the basis of his Damascus vision Paul claimed to have seen Jesus 
and so to have been a.witness to the resurrection (I Cor. 9:1; 15:8). 
The other two requirements he repudiated. Galatians and II Corin- 
thians show that some denied to Paul the title of ‘‘apostle.” On 
the other hand, in II Cor. 11:13 Paul denounces certain men as 
“false apostles.” In some way they were lacking in what he thought 
necessary to apostleship. These facts indicate that both for Paul 
and his opponents the word referred to a definite class having specific 
qualifications. They show, too, that shortly after 50 A.D. the term 
“apostle” conferred a desirable distinction (see also Rev. 2:2). 

The term appears, then, to have been used first of the Twelve, 
then of the Twelve plus James, Paul, and others, and lastly, to have 
been restricted on the one side by those who denied the apostleship 
of Paul, and on the other by Paul’s denial of apostleship to some who 
claimed it. No one, however, seems to have questioned the apostolic 
title of the Twelve, so that they remained the steadfast element of 
those who bore the title. 

The Book of Acts represents a stage in the history, and a circle 
of thought in which it was held that in the early days the Twelve 
were the only apostles and the use of the term was not extended to 
others except Paul and Barnabas. 

More important than the varying number of those to whom the 
word was applied is the question as to what were the duties or func- 
tions of the persons to whom it was applied. Acts 1: 21-26 reflects 
the opinion that an apostle must have had personal companionship 
with Jesus and so be able to testify to the events of his ministry and 
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to his resurrection. The purpose of witnessing to the resurrection 
was to persuade men to accept Jesus as Lord and Christ. The func- 
tion of an apostle, therefore, is to win men to faith in Jesus through 
original testimony to his resurrection and to build them up in this 
faith through the story of his life and teaching. This is closely akin 
to Paul’s conception of the apostolic functions as it emerges in his 
epistles. He, too, regarded first-hand testimony to the resurrection 
as a part of an apostle’s task. In practically all his references to his 
apostleship the preaching of the gospel as a part of apostolic duty is 
implied (Gal. 1:16; I Cor. 1:17; Rom. 1:1, etc.). But neither of 
apostleship in general nor of his own in particular would this have 
been an adequate definition. The cardinal function of an apostle for 
Paul was pioneering evangelism, the planting of churches in places 
where Christianity had previously not existed, i.e., the founding of 
Christianity. Moreover, his view is sharply defined in respect to the 
apostle’s independence. An apostle is not only directly commis- 
sioned from God to plant churches but in this work each apostle is 
independent and responsible to God alone. His solution of the 
problem of conflicting claims, which in fact arose, was neither to 
deny the apostleship of the others and maintain his own only nor 
to consent to submit mooted questions to a majority vote of a college 
of apostles, but to affirm the undiminished authority of each in his 
own field. 

Itinerancy was an incidental feature of the apostle’s work. Ac- 
cording to Mark 3:14 the Twelve were to go out from time to time. 
But Acts 1:11, 12 makes no mention of itinerancy. I Cor. 9:5 sug- 
gests that the apostles generally and the brethren of the Lord were 
more or less itinerant. But prolonged residence in a given place was 
sometimes necessary to the accomplishment of a given apostle’s 
task (Acts 18:11). James, so far as we know, was never an itinerant 
preacher. There is no evidence, then, either that permanent resi- 
dence in a given place would have involved the loss of the title of 
“apostle” or that itinerancy would of itself have entitled a preacher 
of the gospel to be called an “‘apostle.” Nor was the expression 
equivalent to “evangelist” or the modern term “missionary.” The 
apostle was a founder of Christianity, divinely commissioned and 
independent. 


See detailed discussion in Burton, Commentary on Galatians, detached note on 
Apostolos, pages 363-84. See also the article by H. Vogelstein, “The Develop- 
ment of the Apostolate in Judaism and Its Transformation in Christianity,” 
Hebrew Union College Annual, II (1925), pages 99-123. 


XIII 
GRACE 


The Greek word translated “grace” (charis) is of the same root 
with the words for ‘“‘joy” and “rejoice.” It has been used by Greek 
writers from Homer to the present day. In the New Testament, 
while retaining nearly all the classical senses, it takes on, under the 
influence of Christian thought, and especially in Paul, certain dis- 
tinctly new shades of meaning. Its New Testament uses are: 

1. ‘Gracefulness,”’ “attractiveness” (Luke 4:22; Col. 4:6). 

2. ‘Kindly disposition,” “favorable attitude toward another,” 
“approval” (Luke 2:40). The Greek word has the same meaning in 
Luke 1:30; 2:52 and Acts 2:47; 7:46, but is in these cases translated 
“favor.”’ As meaning “reciprocal favor,” ‘kindly feeling because of 
a benefit received,” the word is translated ‘‘thanks” in Luke 6:32, 
22024 lek iiter (te. 

3. In a sense found neither in classical writers nor in the Greek 
Old Testament, but first apparently in the New Testament, grace 
is favor toward men contrary to their desert. Thus “as of grace” and 
“‘as of debt”’ are directly antithetical expressions representing mutu- 
ally exclusive conceptions (Rom. 4:4). Similarly, works of law on 
man’s part and “grace” on God’s part (Rom. 11:6; cf. 3:21-24; 
6:14, 15; Gal. 5:4). This use of the term is almost wholly confined 
to the writings of Paul and may have been largely created by him, 
though hardly without some basis in current usage. Grace, in this 
sense, is attributed only (a) to God in his relation to sinful men 
(Rom. 3:21-24; 5:15; I Cor. 15:10; Eph. 1:6, 7), and (®) to Christ 
(Acts 15:11; Rom. 5:15; I Cor. 16:23, and frequently in benedic- 
tions), inasmuch as the gracious attitude of God toward men is also 
that of Christ (II Cor. 8:9; cf. Rom. 5:8 with Gal. 2:20), and it is 
in the work, especially the death of Jesus, that the divine grace is 
manifested (Rom. 3:24; 5:12; Eph. 1:6, 7). It is not possible to de- 
termine in every case in which the grace of God or of Christ is 
spoken of whether this special aspect of it as manifested to the sinful 
and undeserving is distinctly present or not. But the prominence of 
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this thought in the thinking of the apostle Paul makes it almost cer- 
tain that in his benedictions he thinks of grace as specifically divine 
favor manifested in salvation through Christ. 


For a more nearly complete discussion of this Pauline concept see Burton, 
Commentary on Galatians, detached note on Charis, pages 423 f. 


XIV 
PEACE 


“Peace” (eiréné; cf. irenics) is one of those New Testament words 
which shows clearly the influence both of the classical sense of the 
term and of the Hebrew shalom of which it became the recognized 
representative. In classical. writers “‘peace’’? means “‘a state of 
harmony,” “freedom from or cessation of war or strife.”” The He- 
brew shalom, on the other hand, has as its fundamental idea “pros- 
perity,” “‘well-being,”’ and acquires the sense of “harmony between 
persons or nations,” “freedom from strife and war,” only as a 
secondary meaning and apparently because such freedom from strife 
is conceived of as a necessary condition of well-being. 


I. OLD TESTAMENT USAGE 


Its range of meaning in the Old Testament is about as follows: 

1. “Well-being,” “‘welfare,” “prosperity”: 

a) In general, “well-being,” “welfare” (I Sam. 17:18, 22; 25:6; 
Ps. 29:11; 122: 6, 7). So also the Aramaic shelam in the salutation 
of a letter (Ezra 4:17; 5:7) and in the modern Hebrew salutation 
shalom elekem, “‘good morning.” 

b) Specifically, “safety” (II Sam. 3:21, 23; Isa. 14:30). 

c) Specifically, “prosperity,” “success” (II Sam. 11:7; Ps. 73:3). 

2. “Harmony,” “freedom from or cessation of war and strife’ 
(Lev. 26:6; Deut. 20:10, 11; Josh. 9:15; Judg. 4:17; Eccles. 3:18). 
In the positive sense of friendship (Ps. 41:10; Jer. 20:10). Of recon- 
ciliation between God and man in the turning away of the divine 
anger (Ps. 85:8; Isa. 53:5; 57:19). The subjective sense of “‘tran- 
quillity,” “quietness of mind,’”’ does not appear to have been de- 
veloped distinctly, though in several passages the word approaches 
Iti Ps: 428: Isa. 62633" Jer. goss Psinros 6s), 


Il. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE 


The New Testament usage of eiréné follows that of the Old 
Testament shalom more closely than that of the classical eiréné, but 
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goes beyond either in that it includes distinctly the meaning of 
“tranquillity of mind.” Its range of meaning and use is as follows: 

1. “Harmony,” “absence of strife’’: 

a) Between nations or between man and man (Matt. 10:34; 
Luke 14:32; Acts 7:26; Heb. 12:14, etc.). 

b) Reconciliation between God and man (Eph. 2:17). 

2. “Prosperity,” “well-being,” “safety”’: 

a) In general, with reference to external conditions, or without 
exclusive reference to spiritual conditions, especially in salutations 
(Matt. 10:13; Luke 11:21; Acts 16:36; I Cor. 16:11; Jas. 2:16). 

b) Specifically, ‘“‘spiritual well-being,” that state of well-being 
into which men are brought by the grace and mercy of God in de- 
livering them from the evil of sin, nearly equivalent to salvation in 
the broad sense (Luke 2:14; 19:38; Rom. 8:6; 16:20; Eph. 6:15). 

3. “Tranquillity of mind,” which comes from the assurance of 
being reconciled with God and under his loving care (John 14:27; 
Boa, ROMs 5:1; 15. 39s,2 014: 75 Col. 3215). 

The occurrences of the word in the apostolic salutations fall al- 
most of necessity—by the fact that they are in salutations—under 
the second general sense (2 above) and by the association with the 
term “grace,” as well as the evidently religious character of the 
whole course of thought, under the second subdivision (6 above). 


For a more extended examination of this term, particularly as used by Paul, 
see Burton, Commentary on Galatians, detached note on Hiréné, pages 424-26. 


XV ) 
WORLD, AGE, FOREVE 


The words named above, so different in English, represent the 
same word in Greek. The word aién as used in the New Testament 
is affected by three influences: the classical usage of ain; the Old 
Testament usage of o’lam; and the rabbinic usage of the latter word. 


I. CLASSICAL USAGE 


1. “Lifetime,” “life”: So in Homer, Pindar, Herodotus, Xen- 
ophon, Plato, and Aristotle. By metonymy it denotes one’s lot in 
life or a generation. ~ 

2. “An indefinitely long time,” “fan age’: So in Aeschylus, 
Menander, Aristotle, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. ’ 

3. “Eternity”: So notably in Plato Timaeus 37c—-38; also in 
Aristotle. 
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II, OLD TESTAMENT USAGE 


The Hebrew o’/am denotes “a period of indefinite duration,” 
“time without limits,” except such as are set by the context or the 
nature of the thing spoken of. With this meaning it is used of: 

1. ‘‘A past time stretching indefinitely backward”: So Gen. 6:4; 
Ps. 93:2; Prov. 8:23, etc. , 

2. Much more frequently, ‘‘time stretching indefinitely for- 
ward,” with no limit except that which is set by the author’s thought 
of the nature of the thing he is talking about (Deut. 15:17; II Sam. 
12:10; Ps. 29:10). The difference between the periods referred to in 
the three passages is not a difference in the meaning of the word, but 
in the nature of the matter spoken of. To emphasize the idea of the 
length of the time the plural is sometimes used (I Kings 8:13; Ps. 
61:5; 145:13; Isa. 26:4). 


Til. LATER JEWISH USAGE 


In the later Jewish usage o’Jam denotes ‘‘a long period,” but one 
definitely limited in one direction, and the rabbis speak of two ages: 
the present and that to come. The earliest evidence for this usage 
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among the Jews is the ascription to the famous teacher Hillel, a 
contemporary of Herod the Great, of the words: ‘‘He who acquires 
for himself the words of the Law acquires for himself the life of the 
age to come” (Pirke Aboth 2:7, cited in Dalman, Words of Jesus, 
p. 150). But the authenticity of the ascription is doubted by some. 
The earliest rabbinic witness to the use of the phrases “‘this age” and 
“the age to come” is Yokhanan ben Zakkai who flourished about 80 
A.D. (Dalman, Joc. cit.). These passages give no indication of the 
boundary line between the two ages. The age to come would seem 
to be the life after death. In the Slavonic Enoch, however, said by 
Charles to have been written 1-50 A.D., occur the expressions “‘the 
great aeon,”’ “‘the endless aeon,’’ over against which is set the present 
aeon of woes (Slavonic En. 61:2; 65:7, 8; 66:6 cited by Bousset, Re- 
ligion des Judentums, p. 244). Similar ideas appear also in IV Ezra 
(8x A.D.). In this latter book “this age” and “‘the coming, endless 
age’’ are clearly distinguished (see IV Ezra 4:2, 27; 6:9; 7:12, 29-31, 
47, 112f.; 8:1f, 52). In 7:113 the day of judgment is said to be 
the boundary line between the two ages. In 6:7—-10 it seems to be 
implied that the new age begins with and includes the period of Isra- 
el’s dominion or the messianic times. But in 7:29 the new age begins 
after the days of the Messiah. This seems to indicate that the varia- 
tion of view on this point as found in later Jewish writings antedated 
IV Ezra, and this, in turn, suggests that the idea of the two ages 
had been prevalent for some time in Jewish thought. 


IV. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE 


_ The result of these different influences appears in the New Testa- 
ment in the existence of three senses of the term, for the most part 
clearly distinguishable from one another. 

1. “An indefinitely long period,” ‘‘a period without assignable 
limits”: This sense is found, as in the Septuagint, chiefly in prepo- 
sitional phrases, which, expressing with varying emphasis the idea 
of indefinite or unending continuance, are translated by the word 
“forever,” or, with a negative, “never.” 

2. One of the two great periods of the world’s history, distin- 
guished as “this age” and “‘the age to come’’: For the New Testa- 
ment writers generally the boundary line between the two is doubt- 
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less the future coming of Christ, as the consummation of the age, 
manifestly of the then-present age, is accomplished at his coming 
for judgment (Matt. 13:39, 40, 49; 24:3; 28:20). 

3. In the plural, “world,” “universe”: This meaning is perhaps 
not established beyond all doubt, but it seems nearly certain that 
this usage must be assumed for Heb. 1:2 and 11:3 (cf. Wisd. of Sol. 
13:9; 14:6; 18:4; Dan. 5:4; and Josephus Avs. i. 18. 6). 

From the point of view of the date of the literature, the Pauline 
epistles furnish us the first evidence for the acceptance by Christians 
of the idea of the two ages. The expression ‘‘this age’”’ occurs seven 
times in the unquestionably genuine epistles (Rom. 12:2; I Cor. 
1:20; 2:6 [twice], 8; 3:18; II Cor. 4:4). In Gal. 1:4 there occurs also 
the expression “‘the present evil age.”” Only in Ephesians, among the 
epistles ascribed to Paul, do the two expressions ‘‘this age” and “‘the 
coming age’’ occur together (Eph. 1:21). Here also in Eph. 2:7 we 
have the “coming ages.”’ In the Pastoral Epistles (I Tim. 6:17; II 
Tim. 4:10; Titus 2:12) we find the expression ‘‘the present world.” 
In the eight passages first named the emphasis of the apostle’s 
thought is upon the ethical characteristic of the present age. Note 
especially Gal. 1:4; Rom. 12:2; I Cor. 1:20 where he uses “‘world”’ 
(cosmos) as a synonym for this present age. The distinctly apocalyp- 
tic passages, however, in I Thess. 4:13-18; 5:23; I Cor. 15:23 (cf. 
Phil. 1:6, 23), leave no reasonable doubt that Paul held the doctrine 
of Eph. 1:21. Whether from his pen or not, it is substantially in 
accordance with his thinking. It does not appear, however, to what 
extent he shared the ideas of current Judaism concerning the future. 
What his own conception was is conveyed in I Thessalonians, chap- 
ters 4-5; in I Cor. 15: 23-28; IT Cor. 5: 1-10. 

It is less certain, indeed, that Jesus accepted the two-age 
eschatology or used its phraseology. The expression ‘‘the consumma- 
tion of the age” which Matt. 13:39, 40, 49; 24:3; and 28:20 ascribe 
to Jesus is found in this gospel only. In 24:3 it is manifestly an 
editorial addition to the source (Mark and Luke agree in reporting 
the question in a simpler form without this phrase), and this fact 
together with its occurrence nowhere else in the New Testament 
(cf. Heb. 9:26) makes it probable that in the other passages also it 
is due to the editor and not to any early source. The situation is 
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similar in respect to all the passages in which Jesus is represented as 
speaking of the coming age in contrast to the present age (Matt. 
12:32; Mark 10:30; Luke 18:30; 20:34); cf. Luke 16:8). Only in 
Mark 10:30 does the oldest source attest this expression as coming 
from Jesus, and here the absence of this phraseology from Matthew 
(19:29), whose predilection for the idea of the two ages would have 
prevented his omitting it while taking over the rest of the passage, 
makes it highly probable that it was lacking in the original form of 
Mark and that it owes its presence in Luke 18:30 to the same im- 
pulse which accounts for it in Luke 20:34. In that case its presence 
in Mark is due to the influence of the other gospels upon the original 
Mark of which there is considerable evidence (see Burton, Principles 
of Literary Criticism, p. 25; see also Sharman, The Teaching of Jesus 
about the Future, pp. 57, 93, 95, 256f.). 

In Mark 4:19 the absence of the word “this”? makes it improb- 
able that there was here, at least in the original form of the expres- 
sion, any reference to the two ages (cf. Luke 8:14). 

The phrases “‘this age” and the ‘“‘coming age’ do not occur in 
Acts, nor are they found in the Fourth Gospel. Both these books 
bear evidence in other ways of being influenced by eschatological 
ideas similar to those of Paul and, implicitly, too, by the conception 
of the two ages, but it is not probable that here, any more than in 
the Synoptic Gospels, these conceptions are traceable to Jesus. 
Whether they derived it from Jesus or from Paul, or, as is more prob- 
able, from the general current of thought, it is clear that the later 
synoptic evangelists and in general the apostolic church were com- 
mitted to the doctrine of the two ages. 


For a more complete elucidation of these terms see Burton, Commentary on 
Galatians, detached note on “Aién and Aidnios,”’ pages 426-32. See also 
Charles, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian Eschatology (2d ed.), London, 1913. 


XVI 
REVEAL AND MANIFEST 


A comparison of the New Testament instances of the words 
“reveal” (apokalupté) and “manifest” (phanerod) shows: 

1. That there is a considerable area of usage which is common 
to them both. Thus both are used in general expressions about mani- 
festing or revealing that which is hidden (Matt. 10:26; Mark 4:22). 

Both are used of the revelation of divine righteousness in the 
gospel (Rom. 1:17}; 3:21). 

Both are used of the manifesting of Christ at his second com- 
ing, yet neither frequently (Luke 17:30; Col. 3:4; I Pet. 5:4; I 
John 2:28; 3:2). 

Both are used of the revelation of the mystery of Christ (Eph. 
205 ont 0-20). 

2. In general, however, a distinction between the two words is 
maintained. ‘‘Manifest”’ throws emphasis on the fact that that 
which is manifested is objectively clear, open to perception. It is 
thus suitably used of an open and public announcement, disclosure, 
or exhibition. “Reveal,” on the other hand, refers primarily to the 
removal of what conceals, an uncovering, and in some cases the 
choice of the word seems to be due to the thought of a previous con- 
cealment. But for some reason, perhaps because the removal of what 
is covered up is naturally thought of as a private transaction, “re- 
veal” has evidently come to be used especially of a subjective revela- 
tion, which either takes place wholly within the mind of the indi- 
vidual receiving it or is subjective in the sense that it is accompanied 
by actual perception, and results in knowledge on his part. “‘Reveal”’ 
thus denotes in general ‘‘the unveiling of an object causing it to be 
perceived,” an act which may and often does affect only the mind of 
the one person. ‘Manifest,’ on the other hand, in general denotes 
“a making public or manifest,’ without reference to the perception 
thus produced. 

In harmony with this interpretation of the distinction between 
the two words is the fact that ‘‘manifest”’ is several (four) times used 
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of the fact of the incarnation, and four times of Christ’s appearance 
after his resurrection, and four times of his second coming, while 
“reveal” is never used of either of these two former events, and but 
once of the second coming of Christ. In this one case it is possible 
that the word is used with reference to the revelation of his real 
character and dignity which that event will involve, perhaps only 
with looseness of force. 

The distinction between the two words seems fairly indicated 
in a comparison of Eph. 3:5 and I Cor. 2:10 with Rom. 1:19 and 
II Cor. 4:10, 11. In the two former passages a revelation through 
the Spirit is spoken of, though in Eph. 3:5 we should very likely 
read “in the realm of the spirit,” i-e., of the mind of the prophet. 
If so, this only emphasizes the revelation as essentially subjective. 
In the other two passages reference is evidently not to the percep- 
tion which was brought about in the mind of those to whom the dis- 
closure is made, but to the disclosure itself, making perception pos- 
sible. Especially significant in its bearing on the interpretation of 
Gal. 1:16 is the comparison of Eph. 3:5 with II Cor. 4:10, 11. Of 
a disclosure of truth to others in and thus through him Paul uses 
‘‘manifest”’; of a revelation of truth in and to men he uses “reveal.” 

3. The apparently synonymous use of the terms is due, in part, 
to the fact that “reveal” is sometimes preferred because of its sug- 
gestion of previous concealment; in part, to the fact that the same 
event may be thought of either as an objective disclosure making 
perception and knowledge possible or as a real communication in- 
volving perception on the part of him to whom the disclosure is 
made; and partly toa real laxness in the use of the words. Most cases 
of apparent interchange or synonymous use are probably to be as- 
signed to the first or second of these causes. The instances to be 
assigned to the second cause are apparently wholly under ‘“‘reveal.” 
The most probable are Luke 17:30; John 12:38; Rom. 1:18; I Cor. 
3:13; II Thess. 2:3, 6,8. Yet in several of these cases it may be that 
the thought of perception is sufficiently prominent in the mind of 
the writer to have led to the choice of “reveal” in preference to 
“manifest.” 

Revelation (apokalupsis) signifies properly an “uncovering,” 
“disclosing,” “laying bare.” Yet it acquired by association the idea 
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of a corresponding perception (possible or actual) of that which was 
disclosed. This was furthered perhaps by the use of the term 
“reveal” (apokaluptd) of the eye or ear, meaning “‘to open,”’ “cause 
to see or hear.” 

The New Testament usage is as follows: 

1. An appearance or manifestation of a person, a coming or 
coming to view; used of the coming of Christ, nearly equivalent to 
“appearance” (epiphaneia) (I Cor. 1:7; II Thess. 2:7; I Pet. 1:7, 
14; 4:13). 

2. A disclosure of a person or thing such that its true character 
can be perceived (Luke 2:32; Rom. 2:5; 8:19; 16:25). 

3. A divine revelation or disclosure of a person in his true char- 
acter, of truth, or of the divine will, made toa particular individual, 
and as such necessarily involving the perception of that which is 
revealed; by metonymy, that which is revealed (I Cor. 14:6, 26; 
II Cor. 12:1, 7; Gal. 5:32; 2:2; Eph. 1:17; 3:3; Rev.1:1). 

In the first case the emphasis is upon the objective appearance of 
the person; in the second it is on the disclosure of a person or truth, 
the revelation of him or it in its true character; in the third case 
it is on the divine source of the revelation and its perception by the 
individual to whom it was made. 

See Burton, Commentary on Galatians, detached note on ‘‘A pokalupid and 
A pokalupsis,” pages 433-35. For a discussion of the eschatological implications 


of these terms see Milligan, Sit. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians, additional 
note F, pages 145-51. 


XVII 
KINGDOM OF GOD, KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


I. THE FUNDAMENTAL MEANING OF THE TERM 

The fundamental idea of the word translated “kingdom” 
(basileia) in the phrase the “kingdom of God” or “kingdom of 
heaven” is not, as the word might suggest to our minds, concrete, 
a “territory ruled by a king,” but abstract, meaning “kingship,”’ 
“sovereignty.”’ Of the two phrases “kingdom of God” and “king- 
dom of heaven,” the former is much the older and more common. 
The earliest appearance of the phrase “kingdom of heaven” is in 
the New Testament where it occurs in the Gospel of Matthew only, 
and in the later Jewish writings of about the same date. In both 
cases it is an evident synonym for “kingdom of God.’’ While the 
phrase “kingdom of heaven’ probably carried with it some sugges- 
tion that the kingdom has its origin or existence in heaven where 
God is, yet, in the main and substantially, “heaven” is simply a 
figure of speech for “God,” and the two phrases are substantially 
dentical (see Dalman, The Words of Jesus, pp. 91 ff.). 


Il. THE OLD TESTAMENT BASIS OF THE IDEA 


The precise phrase “kingdom of God” does not occur in the Old 
Testament nor is it probable that the phrases that approximate to it 
such as, “thy kingdom,” “his kingdom,” etc., express precisely the 
same thought which the phrase “kingdom of God” conveyed in 
later times. Yet there is a basis for the conception in the Old Testa- 
ment which it will be profitable to examine in preparation for the 
study of the later idea. The Old Testament passages fall into two 
somewhat broadly distinguished classes: those which speak of a 
kingdom or sovereignty of God as already existing, and those which 
refer to a future reign of God. 


A. THE PRESENT KINGDOM 
1. Perhaps the earliest conception from which as a starting- 
point the idea of a kingdom of God was developed is the conception 
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of the nation of Israel as the peculiar people of God. This ap- 
pears both in relatively early and in later writings of the Old 
Testament: 

Exod. 19:6, “And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and 
a holy nation.” 

Lev. 26:12, “And I will walk among you and will be your God 
and ye shall be my people.” 

I Chron. 17:22, ‘For thy people Israel didst thou make thine 
own people for ever, and thou, Jehovah, became their own God.” 

pee also: [6ai°2 76; 3519 9213, 258 Ar 6. 0. 

2. Closely connected logically with this conception of Israel as 
the people of God and sometimes associated with it in the same 
passage is the conception of Israel as a kingdom of which God is 
king. It sometimes appears in antithesis to a conception of an earth- 
ly kingdom of Israel under a human monarch, and perhaps arose 
through such antithesis. 

I Sam. 8:7, “For they have not rejected thee, but they have re- 
jected me that I should not be king over them.” 

I Sam. 12:12, “And when ye saw that Nahash, the king of the 
children of Ammon, came against you, ye said unto me, Nay, but a 
king shall reign over us; when Jehovah your God was your king.” 

Isa. 33:22, “For Jehovah is our judge, Jehovah is our law giver, 
Jehovah is our king; he will save us.” 

See also Isa. 41:21; 43:15; 44:6; 52:7; Jer. 8:10. 

In I Chron. 28:5 the conception of the Lord as king of Israel is 
combined with that of the Davidic kingdom: ‘He has chosen Solo- 
mon to sit on the throne of the kingdom of Jehovah over Israel.” 

3. In some of the psalms and in a few other passages Jehovah is 
represented as king over all the earth, and as exercising permanent 
authority. This idea of the universal kingship is apparently of later 
origin. 

Ps. 47:2, “He is a great king over all the earth.” 

Ps. 29: 10, “Jehovah sat as king at the flood; yea, Jehovah sitteth 
as king forever.” 

I Chron. 29:10, 11, ‘‘O, Jehovah, the God of Israel, our Father 
for ever and ever. 11 Thine, O Jehovah, is the greatness and the 
power and the glory and the victory and the majesty; for all that 
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is in the heavens and earth is thine; thine is the kingdom, O Jehovah, 
and thou art exalted above all.” 

See also Ps. 10:16; 22:28; 47:7, 8; 95:3; 103:19; 145: 11-13; Jer. 
10:7, 10; II Kings 19:15; Dan. 4:3; 6:26; Ps. 47 is especially notable. 

4. Ina few of the psalms there occurs also the conception of God 
as king of the individual worshiper. In some of these possibly the 
individual speaks in the name of the nation, but apparently there 
was in the later Old Testament period the thought of divine sov- 
ereignty in relation to the individual worshiper. 

Ps. 84:3, “Even thy altars, O Jehovah of hosts, my king and 
my God” (see also Ps. 68:24; 145:11; cf. also Ps. 44:4 and 74:12). 


B, THE FUTURE KINGDOM 


Here also it is best to begin with passages which do not directly 
speak of a kingdom of God but are of significance because of their 
relationship to that idea. 

1. It is predicted that David’s throne and kingdom shall last 
forever. 

II Sam. 7:12-16, “When thy days are fulfilled, and thou shalt 
sleep with thy fathers, I will set up thy seed after thee, that will 
proceed out of thy bowels, and I shall establish his kingdom. 13 He 
shall build a house for my name, and I will establish the throne of 
his kingdom forever. 14 I will be his father and he shall be my son: 
if he commit iniquity I will chasten him with the rod of men, and 
with the stripes of the children of men; 15 but my loving-kindness 
shall not depart from him, as I took it from Saul, whom I put away 
before thee. 16 And thy house and thy kingdom shall be made sure 
forever before thee: thy throne shall be established forever’’ (see 
also I Kings 9:5; 11:11; I Chron. 22:10). 

While in these passages the kingdom is spoken of as the kingdom 
of David or of Solomon, yet the sovereignty is clearly conceived of as 
belonging to God and intrusted by him to the Davidic kings. See es- 
pecially: 

I Chron. 17:11, 12, 14, “And I will establish his kingdom. He 
shall build me a house and I will establish his throne forever. I will 
settle him in mine house and in my kingdom forever, and his throne 
shall be established forever.” 
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See the repetition of these promises and the appeal to God to 
fulfil them in Ps. 89. Cf. also Pss. 45 and 72 which, referring to a 
then-reigning monarch, express the hope and expectation that his 
reign will be one of prosperity and that his dominion will not be over- 
thrown. 

2. Asecond form of the expectation of a coming kingdom is that 
which appears in the passages which predict that a great king is to 
reign hereafter, as successor of David, and that his reign shall be a 
sort of golden age. Among these passages none is more noteworthy 
than that which is possibly also the earliest: 

Isa. 9:6, 7, “For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his government and of peace 
there shall be no end, upon the throne of David and upon his king- 
dom to establish it and to uphold it with judgment.” 

Isa. 11:1—-5, “‘And there shall come forth a shoot out of the stock 
of Jesse, and a branch of his roots shall bear fruit. 2 And the Spirit 
of Jehovah shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge 
and of the fear of Jehovah. 3 And his delight shall be in the fear of 
Jehovah; and he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither 
decide after the hearing of his ears; 4 but with righteousness shall he 
judge the poor, and decide with equity for the meek of the earth; 
and he shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth; and with 
the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked. 5 And righteousness 
shall be the girdle of his waist, and faithfulness the girdle of his 
loins.” 

In Ps. 2 also, the king who is described is neither a then-reigning 
monarch nor of the Davidic line in general, but a person of the 
future to whose coming the Psalmist looks with hope and con- 
fidence. Jehovah sets him upon his throne, and his dominion is to 
be world wide. Here also belong the following passages from the 
later prophets: 

Jer. 23:5, “Behold the days come saith the Lord and I will raise 
unto David a righteous branch and he shall reign as king and deal 
wisely.” 
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Jer. 30:9, “But they shall serve the Lord their God and David 
their king whom I will raise up unto them.” 

Jer. 33:15, “In those days and at that time, will I cause a 
Branch of righteousness to grow up unto David; and he shall execute 
judgment.” 

Ezek. 34:23, 24, “And I will set up one shepherd over them and 
he shall feed them, even my servant David. 24 And the Lord will 
be their God, and my servant David prince among them.” 

Ezek. 37:24, ““And my servant David shall be king over them, 
and they shall all have one shepherd.” 

3. A third group of passages predict that a great kingdom shall 
be set up by God, which kingdom shall be permanent and universal, 
but do not specifically mention the king: 

Isa. 2: 2-4, “‘And it shall come to pass in the latter days that the 
mountain of Jehovah’s house shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills; and all nations shall 
flow unto it. 3 And many people shall go and say, come ye and let us 
go up to the mountain of Jehovah, to the house of the God of Jacob; 
and he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths: for 
out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of Jehovah from 
Jerusalem. 4 And he will judge between the nations, and will decide 
concerning many peoples; and they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks: nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more” 
(see also the parallel passage in Mic. 4:1; also Dan. 2:44; 7:13, 14, 
18, 27): 

The book in which these conceptions are most distinctly pre- 
sented is the Book of Daniel. Yet there are passages in earlier writers 
which are closely allied in thought to these of Daniel, containing 
at least foregleams of this later picture. In both the earlier and 
later prophecies the kingdom is conceived predominantly as a 
kingdom of God, yet without excluding the idea of a viceregal 
monarch. 

If now we look back over the history of the ideas which are re- 
flected in these passages, and endeavor in a still more condensed 
statement to summarize the results, it appears that the nation of 
Israel, beginning with the consciousness of being in a special sense 
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the chosen people of God, passed to the recognition of God as their 
king, and partly through the rise of the kingdom of Saul and of the 
Davidic line, partly through the very failure of this line to realize a 
high ideal, partly through its downfall and the national disasters of 
the Exile and of the post-Exilic period, went on to develop the con- 
ception of a kingdom of God, having indeed the nation of Israel as 
its nucleus, commonly conceived of also as having its kingly power 
exercised by a descendant of David, yet extending its dominion over 
all nations, and enduring forever. It is a kingdom, too, which, how- 
ever it may be presented and conceived of as having local habita- 
tion and exercising civil and military power, was yet constantly 
pictured by the prophets, in accordance with their conception of 
God’s character, as a kingdom of righteousness and holiness. 

If we assume what we may perhaps regard as the position of 
an intelligent student of the Old Testament who lived in the first 
century B.C. or in the first part of the first century A.D., and who 
accepted the Old Testament as a divine revelation, but without 
accurate knowledge of the historic development of ideas, we shall 
reach a result somewhat as follows: 

The Old Testament predicts that Jehovah will set up a kingdom 
of which he himself shall be king indeed, yet whose authority shall 
be exercised by the saints of the Most High or, more specifically, by a 
descendant of David who, as the viceroy of Jehovah, may himself 
be designated as king. The nation of Israel shall be the nucleus of 
the kingdom, but it shall be universal (Ps. 2:8; Zech. 14:9; Dan. 
2:44; 7:27) and permanent (II Sam. 7:12-16; Ps. 72:5, 17; Isa. 
9:7; Dan. 2:44; 7:18, 27). It shall possess and exercise civil and 
military power. Righteousness and holiness shall characterize it (Isa. 
9:73 Jer. 23:53 33:15; cf. Zech. 13:1), and though in its progress 
there shall be strife, in the end it shall be a kingdom of peace (Isa. 
2:43 9:7; Mic. 4:3 ff.). 


III. KINGDOM OF GOD IN JEWISH WRITINGS OUTSIDE 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
When we turn from the books of the Old Testament to those 
Jewish books, mostly later, which are not included in the Old Testa- 
ment canon, we find not only that the fundamental conception of 
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the kingdom or sovereignty of God is the same but that there is, on 
the whole, comparatively little development of the idea. 

1. The term is fundamentally an abstract term, meaning the 
“sovereignty of God,”’ and, being conceived of as permanent, is often 
spoken of as already present. 

Wisd. of Sol. to: 10, ‘When a righteous man [Jacob] was a fugi- 
tive from a brother’s wrath, wisdom guided him in straight paths 
and showed him God’s kingdom, and gave him knowledge of holy 
things.” 

Tob. 13:1, “Blessed is God that liveth forever, and blessed is his 
kingdom.” This formula is frequent in Tobit. 

Ps. Sol. 17:4, “And the kingdom of our God is unto everlasting 
over the heathen in judgment.” 

Ps. Sol. 5:21, 22, “They that fear the Lord rejoice in prosperity, 
and thy loving-kindness is upon Israel in thy kingdom. Blessed be 
the glory of the Lord, for he is our king.” 

En. 84:2, “Blessed be thou, O Lord, king both great and mighty 
in thy greatness, Lord of the whole creation of the heaven, king of 
kings and God of the whole world; and thy power and kingship and 
greatness abide forever and ever, and thy dominion throughout all 
generations, and all the heavens are thy throne forever, and the 
whole earth thy footstool forever and forever and ever.” 

2. But there never comes a time when the sovereignty of God is 
perfectly exercised and the prophets, psalmists, and apocalyptists are 
always looking to the future for its full exercise. Thus the kingdom 
becomes a future thing. What is in a measure already present is still 
to come in full realization. This hope, repeatedly expressed in the 
Old Testament (see Obad., chap. 21; Mic. 4:7; Zech. 14:9), is fre- 
quent also in the later Jewish writings. 

Asmp. Mos. 10:1ff. ‘And then his kingdom will appear 
throughout all his creation, and then Satan will be no more, and 
sorrow will depart with him. 2 Then the hands of the angel will 
be filled and he will be appointed chief and he will forthwith avenge 
them of their enemies. 3 For the Heavenly One will arise from his 
royal throne, and he will go forth from his holy habitation and his 
wrath will burn on account of his sons, 4 and the earth will tremble; 
to its confines will it be shaken; and the mountains will be made low 
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and the hills will be shaken and fall; 5 and the horns of the sun will 
be broken and he will be turned into darkness; and the moon will 
not give her light and be turned wholly into blood; and the circle 
of the stars will be disturbed; 6 and the sea will retire into the abyss 
and the fountains of waters will fail and the rivers will dry up. 7 For 
the Most High will arise, the eternal God alone, and he will appear 
to punish the Gentiles and he will destroy all their idols. 8 Then 
thou, O Israel, wilt be happy, and thou wilt mount upon the necks 
and wings of the eagle, and the days of thy mourning will be ended. 
g And God will exalt thee, and he will cause thee to approach to 
the heaven of the stars, and he will establish thy habitation among 
them. ro And thou wilt look from on high and wilt see thy enemies 
in Gehenna and thou wilt recognize them and rejoice, and thou wilt 
give thanks and confess thy creator.” 

Sib. Or. 3:55, ‘“‘But when Rome shall o’er Egypt also rule, gov- 
erning always, then shall there appear the greatest kingdom of the 
immortal king over men. And a holy Lord shall come to hold the 
sceptre over every land unto all ages of fast hastening time.” 

Kaddish, an Aramaic prayer of great antiquity, ends thus: ‘And 
may God set up his sovereignty in your life time, and in your 
days and in the life time of the whole house of Israel, and may he do 
it speedily and in a time that is near.” 

3. But the Jew’s conception of the relation of his nation to 
Jehovah was such that the sovereignty of Jehovah was at the same 
time the sovereignty of Israel. The expected theocracy is national 
and Jewish. The kingdom of God is the kingdom of his saints of 
the seed of Abraham. This idea appears in some of the passages al- 
ready cited (see Dan. 2:44; 7:13, 14, 27; Zech. 14:9; Ps. Sol. 5:21, 
22; Asmp. Mos. 10:7, 8). It is found also in the following passages: 

Jub. 32:19, “And I [Jehovah] shall give to thy seed all the earth 
which is under heaven, and they will judge all the nations according 
to their desires, and after that they will get possession of the whole 
earth and inherit it forever.” 

II Mac. 2:17, 18, “Now God who saved all his people and re- 
stored the heritage to all, and the kingdom, and the priesthood, and 
the hallowing, 18 even as he promised through the law—in God have 
we hope that he will quickly have mercy upon us, and gather us to- 
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gether out of all the earth into the holy place, for he delivered us out 
of great evils and purified the place.” 

Wisd. of Sol. 3:8, “They [the souls of the righteous, 3:1] shall 
judge nations and have dominion over peoples and the Lord shall 
reign over them forever more” (see also En. 90:30; 91:12; 92:43 
99:16). ; 

4. To the question how this kingdom is to come about there are 
two different answers: 

The Zealot, impatient for its coming, wished to fight for it. It 
was this spirit that Jesus reproved when, in Luke, chapter 13, reply- 
ing to those who had spoken of certain Galileans whose blood Pilate 
had mingled with their sacrifices, he said, “Except ye repent ye shall 
all likewise perish.”” The Zealots were not much given to literature, 
hence we have but indirect testimonies to their aspirations, but the 
Jewish war of 66-70 a.D. is the unmistakable evidence of the strength 
of this Zealot spirit in the nation. 

The Pharisee, on the other hand, looked for a kingdom not 
brought about by the exertions of men, but to be set up by God him- 
self. This thought is indeed older than Pharisaism strictly so called. 
It appears in the Book of Daniel (see 2:34-36; 12:1), but also in 
the following later literature: 

En. 90:18, “And I saw until the Lord of the sheep [Israel] came 
unto them, and took the staff of his wrath into his hand and smote 
the earth so that it was rent asunder and all the beasts and the birds 
of heaven fell away from the sheep and sank unto the earth and it 
closed over them.” é 

En. 1:3, 4, “The Holy and Great One will come forth from his 
dwelling the God of the world, 4 and going from thence he will tread 
on Mount Sinai and appear with his hosts and in the strength of his 
might appear from heaven.” 

But this non-militarism of the Pharisees is most clearly pre- 
sented in: 

Ps. Sol. 17:23-28; 35-41, ‘Behold, O Lord, and raise up unto 
them their king, and the son of David, in the time which thou, O 
God, knowest, that he may reign over Israel thy servant; 24 And 
gird him with strength that he may break in pieces them that rule 
unjustly. 25 Purge Jerusalem from the heathen that trample her 
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down to destroy her, with wisdom and with righteousness. 26 He 
shall thrust out the sinners from the inheritance, utterly destroy 
the proud spirit of the sinners, and as potter’s vessels with a rod of 
iron shall he break in pieces all their substance. 27 He shall destroy 
the ungodly nations with the word of his mouth, so that at his rebuke 
the nations may flee before him, and he shall convict the sinners in 
the thoughts of their hearts. 28 And he shall gather together a holy 
people, whom he shall lead in righteousness; and shall judge the 
tribes of the people that hath been sanctified. by the Lord his God. 
35 And a righteous King and taught of God is he that reigneth over 
them. 36 And there shall be no iniquity in his days in their midst, 
for all shall be holy and their King is the Lord Messiah. 37 For he 
shall not put his trust in horse and rider and bow, nor shall he 
multiply unto himself gold and silver for war, nor by ships shall he 
gather confidence for the day of battle. 38 The Lord himself is his 
king, and the hope of him that is strong in the hope of God. And he 
shall have mercy upon all the nations that come before him in fear. 
39 For he shall smite the earth with the word of his mouth even for 
evermore. 40 He shall bless the people of the Lord with wisdom and 
gladness. 41 He himself also is pure from sin, so that he may rulea 
mighty people, and rebuke princes and overthrow sinners by the 
might of his word.” 

5. On another point also there was difference of opinion among 
the Jews of different periods. While the Pharisees generally ascribed 
the coming of the kingdom to divine power, and sometimes con- 
ceived of that power as exercised directly by Jehovah, they often 
also, and more commonly, thought of it as exercised in the person of 
Jehovah’s vicegerent, the Messiah. The messianic idea is presented 
in Ps. Sol. 17 quoted above. The non-messianic idea is illustrated 
in Asmp. Mos. 10:7 (see above). Respecting the conception of the 
Psalms of Solomon it is important to notice: (1) the clear recogni- 
tion of the Messiah; (2) the fact that this kingdom is brought not 
by war, but by the power of his word; (3) that it is nevertheless a 
political kingdom. 

6. With the establishment of the kingdom of God is commonly 
associated the idea of judgment, yet with various forms of thought. 

In Ps. Sol. 17 the Son of David is to expel evildoers, throw off 
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the yoke of the oppressor, and establish a new community of the 
righteous. In this are the elements of judgment, but no representa- 
tion of world-wide, universal judgment. In other of these psalms, 
however, it is distinctly affirmed that the sinner shall fall and not 
rise again—the destruction of the sinner is forever (3:13)—and that 
the sinner shall perish in the day of judgment of the Lord, forever 
(estis)e 

7. The resurrection of the dead is also variously related to the 
_ future judgment and the coming of the Messiah. Though even 
Daniel announces a resurrection of the dead, this is not definitely 
related to the kingdom of God or to the judgment; and the Psalms 
of Solomon, though predicting resurrection likewise, leave it without 
association with the coming of the Messiah. 

Ps. Sol. 3:16, “But they that fear the Lord shall rise again into 
life eternal, and this life shall be in the light of the Lord, and it shall 
fail no more.” 

Later literature, however, clearly connects the resurrection with 
the coming of the Messiah. 

En. 51:1-3, “And in those days [the context refers to the judg- 
ment by the Elect One] will the earth also give back those who are 
treasured up within it, and Sheol also will give back that which it has 
received, and hell will give back that which it owes. And he will 
choose the righteous and holy from among them—for the day of their 
redemption hath drawn nigh.” 

Apoc. Bar. 30:1-5, “‘And it will come to pass after these things 
when the time of the advent of the Messiah is fulfilled, and he will 
return in glory; then all who have fallen asleep in hope of him shall 
rise again, and it will come to pass at that time that the treasuries 
will be opened in which is preserved the number of the souls of the 
righteous, and they will come forth and a multitude of souls will be 
seen together in one assemblage of one thought, and the first will 
rejoice, and the last will not be grieved. For he knows that the time 
has come of which it is said, that it is the consummation of the times. 
But the souls of the wicked when they behold all these things shall 
then waste away the more—for they will know that their torment 
has come, and their perdition has arrived.” 

Thus it will appear, if we attempt a composite picture of Jewish 
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thought, that ideas like the following were more or less current in 
what we may broadly call ‘“New Testament times”: 

1. There is a present sovereignty of God which shall be 
eternal. 

2. There will be a kingdom of God which shall realize more per- 
fectly than ever before the sovereignty of God. 

3. This kingdom of Jehovah will be at the same time the king- 
dom of his saints. 

4. The kingdom is to be brought about by divine power; the 
saints wait for it, not fight for it. This was the Pharisaic idea—the 
Zealots wished to fight for it. 

s. The kingly power of this kingdom is to be exercised by Je- 
hovah’s vicegerent, the Messiah. 

6. Though not attained by military power, it is to exist on earth 
and is to be a political kingdom. Sinners are to be expelled from it, 
and the Gentiles made subject to it. 

7. With the coming of the kingdom was often associated the idea 
of a judgment of the wicked. In this Jehovah was sometimes thought 
of as judge, sometimes as the Messiah. 

8. The Pharisees looked for a resurrection of the righteous to 
eternal life. It seems natural to suppose that this was associated 
with the idea of the kingdom, the resurrection being in order that the 
righteous might have part in it. This association is, however, not 
always indicated. 


IV. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE 


The conception of the kingdom of God appears frequently in the 
New Testament, confirming the evidence derived from the Jewish 
writings that the idea was in the first century a familiar one in Jewish 
thinking. 

The majority of the instances occur in the Synoptic Gospels, in 
all of which it is frequent, but the term appears also in the Fourth 
Gospel, Acts, Paul, the general epistles, and Revelation. 

Of the two forms of expression, Matthew alone, like his con- 
temporary Jewish writers, uses the expression ‘“‘kingdom of heaven,”’ 
employing it both where Mark and Luke in parallel passages have 
“kingdom of God,” and in passages to which there are no parallels. 
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Even Matthew, however, uses the expression “kingdom of God’ 
(12:28; 21:31, 43; cf. 6:10; 13:43; 26:29), leaving no room for doubt 
that this was the phrase commonly used in Christian circles and 
probably on the lips of Jesus. 

1. While the term rarely occurs in the purely abstract ‘sense in 
which it is found in the contemporary Jewish writings meaning “‘the 
dominion or sovereignty of God” in a purely abstract sense, yet this 
idea has not entirely disappeared and must be regarded as the funda- 
mental conception still present and underlying all other usages. 

Matt. 6:33 and Luke 12:31, “Seek ye first the kingdom.” 

Mark 10:15 and Luke 18:17, “Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child shall by no means enter therein” 
(see also Matt. 13:52; 18:23; 19:12; 20:1, though perhaps not all 
of these instances illustrate this usage). 

2. Much more frequently the term signifies in the New Testa- 
ment an order of things, a state of society. As the terms of the phrase 
itself imply, the characteristic of this order of things is that men are 
subject to the rule of God. 

But while this characteristic is undoubtedly basal, as commonly 
used by Jesus at least, the term emphasized quite as much the rela- 
tion of men to one another. The connection is undoubtedly in the 
thought that God is concerned, not only with men’s relation to him, 
but equally with their relations to one another. 

Defined by its essential characteristic, the kingdom of God is 
then a social order in which both God and men have a place, and in 
which men live in conformity with God’s will, trusting and loving 
him as their heavenly Father, and, in accordance with his will, loving 
and serving one another; they thereby constitute a community the 
principle of whose life is mutual love and mutual service. The ap- 
plications of this principle are as manifold as life itself, as intricate as 
society is complex. Pertaining to all human relationships, both those 
of men to God and of men to one another, the kingdom cannot be 
identified with any institution that pertains to but a single phase of 
man’s life. Thus in particular: 

a) It is not political or military. Whatever political or military 
idea the Zealots, or even the disciples of Jesus, may have associated 
with the idea of the kingdom (Mark 10:37; Matt. 20:21), as used 
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by New Testament writers and teachers, the kingdom is never 
either political in character or achieved by military means. 

b) It is not territorially defined. Though the phrase “enter into 
the kingdom of God” remains and reminds one of the territorial con- 
ception of earthly kingdoms, yet in fact the kingdom of God is 
never conceived as having definite territorial boundaries. 

3. By metonymy the term is used for the blessings that come 
to those who participate in this order of things. 

Matt. 5:3, “Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven” (see also Matt. 5:10; 13:44, 45, 46; 19:14; 21:43; 
25:34; Luke 6:20; cf. Luke 12:32; 22:29). 

This metonymic use of the term is itself significant, as indicating 
that the kingdom is a blessing, that God’s rule brings happiness and 
well-being. Indeed, while it is never affirmed that the kingdom of 
God is the supreme good, this is the evident implication of many 
passages. 

Luke 12:31, “Seek his kingdom [make it the object of your en- 
deavor], and all these things will be added to you” (cf. Matt. 5:3, 
10). See also passages which imply that rejection of the kingdom 
brings the greatest possible disaster (Matt. 10:7-15; Luke 10:9-15). 

4. The conditions of participation in the kingdom and enjoyment 
of its blessings are never national, but personal, moral, and religious 
(see Matt. 5:3, 10, 20; Mark 10:14, 15). 

5. In respect to the time at which the kingdom of God will come, 
i.e., the dominion of God be exercised and this ideal order of society 
be realized, the point of view of the New Testament varies as does 
that of the Old Testament and later Jewish thinkers. Thus the 
kingdom is sometimes conceived of: 

a) As an already existing era. 

Luke 17:20, 21, ‘““The kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion; neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, Lo, there! for the kingdom 
of God is within [or among] you” (see also Matt. 11:11, 12; 12:28). 

b) As progressively coming (Mark 4: 26-32). 

c) As near at hand. 

Mark 1:15, “The kingdom of God is at hand; repent and believe 
in the gospel” (see also Matt. 3:2; 4:17; 10:7; Mark 9:1; 15:43; 
Luke 9:27; 10:9; cf. Luke 19:11). 
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d) As future without indication whether near or remote. 

Matt. 5:20, “Except your righteousness shall exceed the right- 
eousness of the scribes and Pharisees ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven” (see also Matt. 5:19; 6:10; 16:19; 18:3, 4; 
Mark 10:23, 24, 25; 14:25; and parallels). 

e) As ushered in by the coming of the Son of man or involving 
a day of judgment. 

Matt. 7:21, “Not everyone that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven” (see also Matt. 8:11; 13: 24-30, 
4750362521; 32; Luke 23228,29; 21:31). 

6. Such a classification of passages suggests, what further study 
confirms, that there is probably not an entire agreement among New 
Testament writers and teachers as to the time and manner in which 
the kingdom is to come. No New Testament writer conceives it as 
already present in full realization. In this sense it is an unattained 
ideal. Yet there are none, perhaps, who do not recognize that it is 
already present in a measure. The matter of uncertainty is to what 
extent the ideal is to be achieved by gradual progress, to what extent 
by cataclysmic exercise of divine power. The militaristic method of 
achievement is, as indicated above, repudiated. 

Undoubtedly the thought of the early church was, on the whole, 
apocalyptic. That Paul was an apocalyptist is clear; but it is not 
clear that his apocalyptism was the controlling element of his think- 
ing (see Rom. 14:17, “The kingdom of God is not eating and drink- 
ing, but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit’’). The 
Synoptic Gospels are undoubtedly apocalyptic, but they ascribe to 
Jesus both apocalyptic and non-apocalyptic sayings. The point of 
difficulty is to determine the extent to which the gospel report of 
Jesus’ words is influenced by the thought of the evangelists, and 
whether Jesus himself held the apocalyptic conception at all. 

The argument for believing that Jesus was an apocalyptist may 
be briefly stated thus: The gospels agree in ascribing to him this 
view. The early church undoubtedly held it. The most reasonable 
explanation of both these facts is that Jesus also held it. This is in 
turn confirmed by the psychological probability that he would have 
found no occasion to break with the thought of his age on this point. 

The argument against the apocalyptic view is briefly this: The 
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Synoptic Gospels clearly ascribe to Jesus both apocalyptic and non- 
apocalyptic sayings. It is unlikely that with his clearness of mind he 
could have held both views or uttered both kinds of sayings. A com- 
parison of the gospels shows that the later gospels, influenced by the 
thought of their own-day, modified the report of Jesus’ sayings in the 
direction of apocalypticism. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
same influence was operative farther back where we have not the 
sources to compare, and that our earliest records also, in so far as 
they are apocalyptic, have been made so under the influence of 
church tradition. In other words, it is not probable that both ele- 
ments, the apocalyptic and non-apocalyptic, come from Jesus. It is 
more reasonable to suppose that the non-apocalyptic has been modi- 
fied to agree with the thought of the church than that Jesus, having 
taught the same doctrine which the church held, the church modi- 
fied the report to make him teach what they did not believe. To this 
is to be added the psychological improbability that Jesus, who so 
independently criticized and sifted current views on the basis of the 
facts of experience, should on this matter have followed a current 
view so obviously without substantial basis and so open to doubt. 


A vast and excellent literature in English is available for the student in the 
investigation of the kingdom of God concept. The following titles are particu- 
larly recommended: Charles, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian Eschatology (2d ed.), 
London, 1913; Mathews, The Messianic Hope in the New Testament, Chicago, 
1905; Scott, The Kingdom and the Messiah, New York, 1911; Sharman, The 
Teaching of Jesus about the Future, Chicago, 19009. 
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